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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


ea CLEVELAND and his popular wife have been 

taking a trip to Florida which exactly coincided with the 
meeting of the Democratic National Committee at Washington. 
The party organs suggest that this indicates his sensitive anxiety 
not to influence its decision as to the time and place where the 
National Convention is to meet. More probably it indicated the 
President’s desire not to encounter the office-seekers who have 
seats in the Committee, or who hang around its meetings. Cer- 
tainly Mr. W. L. Scott did not show any excessive sensitiveness 
in the way in which he urged the wishes of the Administration 
upon the members of the Committee. Nothing but his strenuous 
exertions through a sleepless night enabled him to secure an ear- 
lier meeting than July 3d, and another city than San Francisco or 
Chicago. As it was, the vote did not indicate that Mr. Cleveland 
is quite so sure of a renomination as has been alleged. With the 
two-thirds rule in force, and the States interested in wool or iron- 
ore or the fisheries arrayed against him, as they now are likely to 
be, the chances are that the Democracy may be driven to seek 
some more available candidate. 

One element of strength he still retains. The Free Trade 
wing of the Mugwump faction clings to him “‘ through good and 
evil reproach.” The New York Times, and Evening Post,and Har- 
per’s Weekly are his staunchest friends. They admit that he has 
disappointed their hopes as a reformer, and proved in that respect 
‘no better than his party.” But his solid devotion to Free Trade 
makes up for all lesser sins, and even with Mr. Blaine out of the 
way, they are for Mr. Cleveland “ against the field.” So General 
Bragg may get back from Mexico in time to remind the Conven- 
tion of ‘‘ the friends he has made.” 





THE Democratic Convention will meet at St. Louis, June 5th. 
This date is a very great innovation upon tradition. Since 1860 
the Democrats always have met in national convention after the 
Republicans had placed their ticket in the field. It certainly is 
no loss to the Republicans that the opposite course has been taken 
this year. And it indicates a purpose on the part of the opposi- 
tion to Mr. Cleveland to have his renomination discussed on its 
own merits, and not with reference to his strength when opposed 
to some particular Republican candidate. 

As for the locality, that matters but little, so long as New 
York was not chosen. In that city Tammany Hall would have 
done its utmost to prevent the President’s renomination, and prob- 
ably with success. It is better for him that St. Louis is too far 
away to take the whole Tammany muster to serve as a lobby. But 
there will be, as the English say, “quite a few” of them there. 





THREE months from the time when Mr. Cleveland proclaimed 
to the country that it was on the brink of ruin by reason of the 
accumulating Surplus, his followers have brought forth their 
bill to reduce revenue, and on Thursday the measure was pre- 
sented to the House. Its main features may be hastily mentioned. 
It does not deal with the internal revenue, at all: the Virginia 
and North Carolina Democrats who want the tax removed from 
tobacco, are not gratified,—though probably some private assur- 
ances have been given them that if they help pass this bill some- 
thing will be done for them, later, on tobacco. It does defer, how- 
ever, to the Virginia (with other States) protest against the add- 
ing of coal and iron-ore to the free list. Both these are left 
unchanged. A long list of articles are made free, including wool, 
lumber, salt, tin-plates, flax, hemp, and many chemicals. In ad- 
dition, the duty on many manufactures, including pig iron, steel 
rails, clothing, china and earthenware, and glassware, is reduced. 





The bill will no doubt fail. The Republicans are united 
against it, and Mr. Randall will present a substitute. 


As the Free Trade measure was not brought forth by Mr. 
Mills, Mr. Long, on behalf of the Home Market Club of Massa- 
chusetts, presents a Protectionist measure for the reduction of the 
revenue to the current need of the government. It rearranges 
the duties on sugar to put a stop to frauds, and it reduces the du- 
ties by one-half. At the same time it offers a bounty of one dollar 
for each ton of beets or cane raised and manufactured into sugar 
in the United States, and the same on every hundred pounds of 
maple sugar or molasses. But it says nothing, we believe, of 
sugar from the sorghum or from maize. It reduces the tax on 
home-grown tobacco one-half, and abolishes that on alcohol used 
in the arts. It also abolishes fees on shipping, and requires the 
government to pay the whole of the rebate granted in the case of 
certain exports. The bill isa good one,—if the reduction rather 
than the distribution of the Surplus is accepted as our national 
policy,—and it illustrates perfectly how the desire to serve the 
Free Trade cause swallows up all financial common-sense in the 
minds of Mr. Mills and his coterie that such a measure is not ac- 
cepted, at once, as the basis of a prompt adjustment. 








THE Senate has passed the bill to incorporate the Nicaragua 
Canal Company, with sundry amendments designed to keep the 
canal under American control to the exclusion of Europeans. 
This is by all odds the most feasible proposal for establishing ship 
transit acros; Central America. The Panama Canal is ascertained 
to be a failure. The Tehuantepec Ship-Railway is an experiment 
of a very doubtful character, to say the least. The Nicaragua 
route, while it labors under the disadvantage of being a longer 
and more tortuous water route than M. de Lesseps would have 
given us if he could have pierced the Isthmus, is evidently the 
most likely enterprise of the three. 

Mr. Vest was anxious to have the bill amended so as to com- 
pel the Company to buy its spades, shovels, and pick-axes of 
American producers,—a fling at the requirement that the electric 
railroad in Washington should use only American rails. The 
answer was not far to seek. In making an article of the low grade 
of steel rails, the cheaper labor of foreign countries makes compe- 
tition possible. Butin the matter of tools and axes, American 
skill has distanced English competition, as is shown by the de- 
mand for these in Australia and other British colonies. The Nic- 
aragua Canal Company will require no compulsion to buy their 
tools of American makers, 





THE Senate renews its attempt to secure a decent provision 
for the soldiers of the war who have become helpless or depend- 
ent, even though this cannot be traced to wounds, injuries, or ex- 
posures in active service. It will be remembered how the Presi- 
dent treated a similar bill of last session, laying hold of the faults 
introduced into it by the House Committee after it had passed the 
Senate. This year the Senate probably will be more watchful to 
prevent such a distortion of its own measure, and the bill as drafted 
has a careful regard to any points in Mr. Cleveland’s veto which 
seem to be well taken. But no bill could be drawn which would 
not be open to a veto on the grounds he then laid down, and it is 
only the duty of the Senate to put him in the House on the record 
as refusing to accept an otherwise unobjectionable measure for the 
relief of the thousands of veterans now in the poor-houses. 

It is understood that the Committee on Pensions in the House 
will do its best to spare Mr. Cleveland the necessity of either eat- 
ing his own words or of exhibiting in unmistakable shape his in- 
difference to the claims of our dependent veterans. But this only 
will shift the blame from the President to the House. 
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THE Democrats of the House seem to have discovered that 
Dakota cannot be kept out of the Union much longer, so the Com- 
mittee on Territories have reported a bill to admit it, and along 
with it Montana, Washington and New Mexico. None of these 
three territories has made any application for admission. None 
of them has anything like the population that Dakota has. It is 
much above the population heretofore required before the admis- 
sion of a new State; they are all belowit. But it is hoped that 
Washington will prove Democratic, and nearly certain that New 
Mexico will do so. The Senate will consult its own dignity and 
that of the Union, if it strike out these three names, and send the 
bill back with that of Dakota alone. Certainly these others have 
neither the numbers nor the established character of population 
which would entitle them toequal power with New York and 
Pennsylvania in the national Senate. Especially New Mexico, 
with its motley population of Mexicans, half-breeds, and Ameri- 
cans, can afford to wait. 


Mr. BLAINE has added so much emphasis to his letter of with- 
drawal, by a newspaper interview, at Florence, the report of which 
appeared in the New York World of the 26th ultimo, that it is 
scarcely presumable any one will now protract the effort to nurse 
his candidacy. The interview gives many of his expressions to 
the general effect that his letter was absolutely sincere and con- 
clusive, being in fact “not a hap-hazard off-hand affair, but the 
result of much deliberation and careful thought.” The corres- 
pondent says: “I asked Mr. Blaine the direct question as to 
whether he would, under any circumstances, permit his name to be 
used again as a candidate.’’ To which “he replied in the most 
emphatic negative.” 

All of which,—with the further details of the interview,— 
bears out what has already been said in these columns on the sub- 
ject: that the letter bore on its face the evidence of good faith and 
must be so accepted ; and that to impute to Mr. Blaine the reserva- 
tion of a desire still to become the Republican candidate was an 
insult to him that should be left to his enemies. We are glad, 
however, that the confirmation has been published : it still further 
settles the conditions under which the Republican party faces the 
campaign of the present year, and eliminates the material for mis- 
chief available to those who still wished to ‘“‘ read between the 
lines,” or to bring about a prolonged and confused canvass for the 
nomination, out of which “in despair,” the convention would 
“ nominate Mr. Blaine by acclamation.” 








Two curious facts are referred toin the following paragraph 
in the Chicago Journal : 

“What has Judge Gresham done? The Chicago Tribune pretends to be 
for him. It will killhim. It ought to return toMr. Blaine. It cannot hurt 
him. He has put himself beyond its reach.” 

The curious facts are (1) that the Chicago Tribune was a most 
intense and extreme supporter of Mr. Blaine, at the same time 
that it was an intense and extreme advocate of Free Trade, ridicul- 
ing and condemning the very views which Mr. Blaine expressed 
in his Paris criticism on the President’s message, and extolling the 
message itselfto the skies ; and (2) that the same Tribune, continuing 
its Free Trade extremism, laboring to sow dissension in the Re- 
publican party in the West on the Tariff issue, has now taken up 
Judge Gresham and is urging him with all its ability. As the 
Journal remarks, its support, while it continues in its policy of 
treachery to American interests, ought to be injurious if not fatal, 
to any one whom it significantly advocates, and as it was a singu- 
lar thing that the support of Mr. Blaine at Chicago was left in its 
charge, so it is equally strange that the “ boom” for Judge Gres- 
ham should be committed to it. From New Yorkit is announced 
that great numbers of copies of the Tribune containing a lauda- 
tory biography of the Judge have been scattered through that city. 
It had not been charged since his service in Mr. Arthur’s Cabinet 
that he was unsound on Protection, but if he be sound, why this 
zeal for him of the Free Trade organ ? 








THE Inter-State Commerce Commission has done several ex- 
cellent things during its term of office, but none more gratifying 
than its decision in the suit brought by Mr. George Rice, of Mari- 
etta, against a Western railroad. Mr. Rice, it will be remembered, 
is one of the few oil-refiners whom the Standard Oil Company 
could neither swallow up nor drive out of the business. . The 
means especially used to crush him were unfair rates for freight ex- 
acted by the railroads at the dictation of the Standard. It was 
supposed that an excuse for such rates had been found in the dif- 
ference of the manner of forwarding. The Company used tanks; 
Mr. Rice had to employ barrels. So a higher rate was charged to 
all those stations, including Marietta, at which there were no facil- 
ities for the use of tanks. 

Mr. Rice had a long array of lawyers against him when the 
case came before the Commission. He was not able to employ 
half the bar, but he and his daughter supplemented the efforts of 
their counsel to put the case in the best shape before the tribunal, 
to extort from unwilling witnesses the confession of the ingenious 
devices for his ruin. And now the Commission overrule all the 
pleas of the defense. Mr. Rice is to have the same terms as the 
great monopoly has received. The charges are to be based upon 
weight, without reference to the nature of the receptacle. Grit 
and honest dealing have the best of it. 

There is reason to hope that the effects of the victory Mr. 
Rice has won will be far-reaching, and that the era of open com- 
petition in oil will return. It is quite true, as the champions of 
of the Company have urged, that the consumer as such has not 
suffered by its monopoly. Oil has been reasonably cheap and of 
better quality than before its reign began. But these advantages 
we have had and held at its pleasure, with no certainty that an 
era of dearness and badness might not supervene. And besides 
the injury done tothe other producers, it is notoriously true that 
the ill-gotten wealth and power of the corporation have been used 
as corrupting influences in politics, especially in Ohio. To this 
there must be an end. 





THE investigation into the character and working of 
“Trusts” by the Committee of the New York Senate proceeds 
with more vigor than the friends of associated capital like. The 
associations to control the production and price of cotton-seed oil, 
coal oil, envelopes, and several other commodities have been 
brought to the light of day. In most cases, the representatives of 
these associations are frank to a degree which seems to indicate a 
confidence that the law cannot reach them. They are possessed 
with that confidence in the unlimited rights of property, which 
has grown up under the economic teaching that “ Every man 
must be let do what he will with his own.” But they forget that 
this maxim applies only to a limited extent to the doings of char- 
tered corporations. A corporation is the creation of the law, and 
the law assumes a corresponding degree of authority over corpor- 
ate action. Especially the maxim of the common law, that the 
activity of a corporation must be bounded by the four corners of 
its charter, is capable of applications which the members of these 
trusts will not relish. The courtsof Ohio, New York, and Louisi- 
ana already have gone so far as to declare associations to prevent 
competition are null and void, as the ends they seek are illegal 
and in conflict with public policy. The associations, therefore, 
have nothing to bind them together but the bond of self-interest, 
as the law will not hold any partner to such an agreement bound 
by it. The next step probably will be to enact penalties for the 
punishment of such illegality, and toward this the law under 
which this New York Committee was appointed already looks. 

The Free Trade papers continue to insist that a remedy for 
this can be found in abolishing the Tariff. The Times of New 
York is sufficiently mal a propos to remind its readers in this con- 
nection of the wood-screw trust, which Mr. Chamberlain de- 
nounced in an election speech of more than a year ago. That case 
of itself suffices to show that Free Trade is no cure for the evil. 
Trusts may be organized to control production and price on both 
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sides of the Atlantic, as was done in that instance. And a very 
oppressive trust of recent origin was organized in France to con- 
trol the copper production of both Europe and America, and to 
force up the price of that metal. It has been entirely successful, 
having bought up among others the famous Calumet and Hecla 
mine, which is owned mainly by Boston parties, who politically 
are of the Free Trade and Mugwump persuasion. 

Several of the Free Trade newspapers have specified steel as 
among the articles whose producers are united ina trust. We 
hope the New York Committee will call upon the representatives 
of the steel industry for a statement of the facts. It is of great 
importance to have them known, although that will not entirely 
stop the repetition of such statements. ‘A lie goes nine leagues,” 
the Chinese say, ‘“‘ while the truth is putting on its boots.” 





In New Jersey the Republicans of the Legislature have passed 
a lawgiving the people of every county their option between High 
License and No License. The charge for a license is much too low, 
much lower than in Pennsylvania, as it ranges from $100 up to $250, 
according to the nature of the community. It provides for the 
revocation of the license whenever the saloon-keeper is shown to 
have broken the law by selling at improper times or to improper 
persons or tolerating disorder in his place of business; and no 
person thus punished can be relicensed till after the lapse of a year. 
Whenever one-tenth of the legal voters of a county petition the 
circuit court for a vote on the question of refusing all licenses, the 
judge must order such a vote to be taken within thirty days. But 
a decision thus obtained against license does not interfere with the 
manufacture of intoxicants in that county. If Essex county votes 
against license, her brewers may continue to make beer for export 
from the county. If Atlantic votes the same way, her vine-grow- 
ers may continue to make the sour poison they call wine. 

Governor Green has vetoed the bill on grounds which appeal 
much less to public opinion than to the technical traditions of the 
legal profession. He insists that it is the duty of the legislature to 
make laws for the state and its counties, and not to call upon the 
people of a county to decide what laws shall be in force in it. He 
denies the right of the legislature to ask more for a license in cities 
than in rural districts. And he holds that the power conferred 
upon the judges to order an election is an encroachment upon the 
constitutional power of the executive. At this writing, the House 
has already passed the bill, over the veto. 





THE Episcopal Church in South Carolina is distracted over the 
question of the rights of a black clergyman to sit in the Diocesan 
Convention. The few congregations of black Episcopalians which 
are found in the State never have been allowed the representation 
enjoyed by all the white congregations. Until the Civil War the 
same restriction was laid upon St. Thomas’s Church in Philadel- 
phia. But all clergymen whose namesare found in the Clergy List 
submitted by the Bishop are entitled to seats. For several years 
a black presbyter did sit and vote in the (South Carolina) Conven- 
tion without any objection being offered. But the proposal of the 
more zealous members of the Convention to carry on a vigorous 
home-missionary work among the freedmen seems to have alarmed 
the Bourbons. They feared lest its success might make colored 
presbyters numerous enough to outvote the white members, and 
to bring in lay delegates from the colored churches. So last year 
they made a point of objecting to the presence of a new colored 
presbyter who had come to the diocese, and withdrew from the 
Convention when it refused to sustain them. They still retain 
their organization and talk of carrying the matter to the next Gen- 
eral Convention. But that has no power to override the State 
Convention, and if it had, it certainly would not exercise it. The 
North has an overwhelming preponderance in the clergy and the 
membership of the Episcopal Church, and certainly the majority 
would not vote to ostracise and insult a clergyman of the Church 
because of his color. 

The spirit displayed by these secessionists is one which has 








done a great deal of harm to the colored race. It has kept them 
out of that close association with white men in church matters, 
which would have been of the greatest benefit to them. The 
Episcopal Church and the Southern Presbyterian Church ought 
to have had a colored membership in the South nearly as great 
as their white membership. The position of the white members 
of these churches as masters and owners of black men would have 
secured that, if they had wished it. Instead of that they each 
have but a handful, and their former dependants are found in iso- 
lated, ignorant, and often fanatical congregations, which have no 
ecclesiastical relations with white people. And now the Southern 
Presbyterian Church declares it cannot unite with the Northern 
unless the latter will agree to give the cold shoulder to the 17,000 
freedmen whom its home missionaries have gathered in the South 
since the war. Sad spectacle! 





THE suit of Prof. Egbert Smyth, to have the verdict of the 
Visitors of Andover Seminary declared invalid,has come up in the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, and thus far Prof. Smyth has had 
the best of it. He has obtained leave to correct the record by 
contradicting the statement made in the verdict that he acknowl- 
edged the identity of his teaching as a professor with the contents 
of the book called “ Progressive Orthodoxy.” This looks badly 
for the Visitors, as it at once opens their verdict to attack as based 
upon assumptions of fact which were not warranted by the evi- 
dence before them. 

It is notable that Andover Seminary has by no means held its 
own in comparison with the other theological seminaries which 
are controlled by Congregationalists. Chicago has far more stu- 
dents, and several other seminaries outrank Andover in this re- 
spect. The truth is, that every young man who goes to Andover 
knows that there will be a necessity for his running the gauntlet 
whenever he appears before a council for license or ordination. 
He will have a much easier time if his certificates of study date 
from Bangor, Chicago, or even Yale, while his examiners will be 
just a little afraid of him if the letters are from Hartford. So the 
evidence of an aggressive policy on the part of the enemies of 
the New Orthodoxy drives the less bold spirits away from Ando- 
ver; while those who go thither probably will make up in quality 
for the comparative smallness of their number. 





IN all, about 3,400 applications for license will come before the 
Court of Quarter Sessions at its special session beginning March 
5th. As there are about 7,000 places in which liquor is sold in 
Philadelphia, this shows that even if every application were 
granted, the number of saloons would be reduced by more than a 
half. But there is evidence that a good proportion of these 
3,400 will be curtailed. Some of them, indeed, may be said to have 
been disposed of before the Court meets. An examination of the 
list of signers of the applications has shown that in these cases 
the requirements of the law have not been complied with, so that 
the judges have no option but to refuse. Nor are these the only 
cases to which opposition will be offered. Wherever the past con- 
duct of the saloon-keeper has warranted a remonstrance, his neigh- 
bors have united in protesting against the issue of a license. The 
Law and Order Society has taken up cases of this kind, and it will 
be represented by counsel in the court throughout the whole time 
that this business will occupy. The contests will be so many that 
it seems unlikely that the four judges will get through the work 
before the beginning of June. 

Many of our Prohibitionists are showing their reason ableness 
by uniting with the friends of Temperance generally in getting all 
the prohibition they can out of the new and strict law. 





THE sentence of nine months’ imprisonment for selling cakes 
colored with chrome yellow, which has fallen upon some bakers 
in the north-eastern part of our city, is both just and useful. We 
are constantly putting our lives into the hands of bakers, confec- 
tioners, grocers, restaurant-keepers, and other purveyors to the 
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confidence we feel in their carefulness is justified in nearly every 
case. Where such a trust has been abused, the offense is not less 
than when a trusted clerk makes away with the money of his em- 
ployers. And the punishment should be sharp in proportion to 
the gravity of the offense. 





In the death of Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, the 
country has lost one of the few men of wealth who have had the 
wisdom to give largely in their lifetime, and the still rarer wisdom 
to give wisely. 





AN admirable opportunity has occurred to test the sincerity 
of the sentiment in favor of arbitration of international difficul- 
ties which has led to the sending of a deputation to this country. 
The line between British Guiana and Venezuela never has been 
defined with exactness since the latter became independent of 
Spain. An area larger than any American state has been claimed 
by both countries: by Venezuela by right of conquest from the 
Spanish authorities and actual occupation for over eighty years ; 
by Great Britain because it is included in the delimitation of Brit- 
ish Guiana by the Dutch when they ceded it last century. The 
question was treated by England as of small importance so long 
as the region was but slightly occupied by settlers, and its re- 
sources were undeveloped. But when gold and copper were found 
in the region, and European settlers began to flock into it Eng- 
land at once revived her claim. Venezuela offered to submit the 
question to the arbitration of the United States. But the British 
government has refused to entertain this or any other proposal 
until the Venezuelans recall to Caraccas an English ambassador 
whom they dismissed on account of his insolence in dealing with 
the question. As it is entirely within the competence of any gov- 
ernment to refuse to receive any persona ingrata in that capacity, 
this reply must be regarded as an evasion of the issue. 

Despatches from Washington speak of Mr. Cleveland as pant- 
ing to decide this question in accordance with the Monroe doc- 
trine. These come from correspondents who seem anxious to 
have the President do something in South America to offset the 
weakness of his diplomacy at home. We presume that he and 
the State Department know that the Monroe doctrine has no 
more to do with such a dispute than with the precession of the 
equinoxes. And it certainly would be most unfortunate for our 
government to assume anything except a judicial attitude toward 
the question at issue, after it had been proposed as arbitrator. 





THE English Tories are wonderfully elated at the fact that 
they and their Liberal-Unionists friends have achieved the con- 
quest of a single seat out of the many which have been contested 
in the by-elections. This one counts with them for more than the 
dozen the Liberals have won from them. If they will look back 
to the by-elections of 1876-1879 they will see how much less prom- 
ising to the Liberals these were than the by-elections of 1885- 
’88 have been. The Tories lost more than the Liberals and yet 
there was a fair share of Liberal losses. So Dizzy went into the 
general elections of 1880 with the conviction that he was to repeat 
his one victory of 1874. Only one Liberal paper of that year ven- 
tured to predict the Liberal victory which followed, but which 
was foreshadowed by the drift of the by-elections, though less 
clearly so than Mr. Gladstone’s coming triumph has been by the 
elections since 1886. 

In Doncaster the influence of the great landowner who was 
the Unionist candidate counted for much. So did the question of 
Protection among the farmers. If the Tories were to take up that 
issue manfully, they might win again. 

At Deptford, on Wednesday, the Liberals failed to elect Wil- 
frid Blunt, though they made a handsome gain over the vote of 
the general election. We fear the good Mr. Smalley, of London, 
can now hardly “ be kept in his clothes.”” No Tory is more grati- 
fied at Liberal reverses than he. 








Russi has disclosed the fact that Bulgaria is the real object 
of her blustering diplomacy and her movement of troops to the 
German and Austrian frontier. Her official papers read Prince 
Ferdinand his lesson, and talk of the advent of the Czar’s forces 
as needed to “liberate”? the Bulgarian people from the tyranny 
under which they are groaning. But the people seem quite recon- 
ciled to the tyranny exercised by their representatives in the na- 
tional legislature, and the Prince whom they have accepted. And 
Ferdinand has given evidence that he is not the trifler he was said 
by his enemies to be. He has set more steadily in the saddle as 
time passed, and nothing but the concert of the Great Powers is 
more likely to dislodge him. 








A QUESTION OF GOOD SENSE AND GOOD TEMPER. 
R. HALSTEAD, in a dispatch from New York to his journal, 
the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette, alludes to the covert 
attacks made upon Mr. Sherman in that city, by some of the 
newspapers, and especially to the suggestions that he would be 
weak in New York, because of his action when Secretary of the 
Treasury, in removing Mr. Arthur and Mr. Cornell from the Cus- 
tom-house. In regard to this, Mr. Halstead, after remarking the 
fact that Mr. Arthur’s old friends are, with few exceptions, kindly 
disposed to Mr. Sherman, pertinently says: ‘If there is a faction 
lurking, ready to stab Sherman for his action ten years ago, why 
there is no end of warfare about small matters, and New York 
State is hopeless.” 

Which, of course, is exactly true. New York is peculiarly a 
State of factional divisions,—in the Democratic party as well as 
in the party opposed toit. The history of politics there, since the 
days of Hamilton and Burr, has been a continual chronicle of 
struggles between persons and factions. No other important State 
has ever been half so bad. And when, as in the last decade, the 
national control is balanced across the vote of the State, the mis- 
chief becomes not merely one of locality, but of the whole country. 

It is, therefore, a simple question, as to New York, whether 
there is enough good sense and good temper there to recognize 
now the need of laying aside factional quarrels. The attitude of 
the friends of Mr. Arthur, cited by Mr. Halstead, is encouraging 
evidence in the affirmative. So too, Mr. Conkling, in a recent let- 
ter to a club in Pittsburg, has shown a temperate spirit, and sig- 
nified a zealous desire for Republican success. These are indica- 
tions that the Republicans of the State recognize the gravity of 
the situation, and mean to sink small differences in great endea- 
vors. They do not lack the good sense to see that success in their 
State is only possible by the most cordial and hearty unanimity, 
nor do they, we trust, so far lack good temper as to fail in establish- 
ing such a unanimous purpose. Who ever may now be the choice 
of the Convention, we do not believe that any clique or faction in 
the politics of New York will be arrayed against him secretly or 
openly. Whether it be Mr. Sherman or another, there must be a 
recognition of the fact that it is men’s work and not child’s play 
to accomplish success, and that if there is to be “no end of war- 
fare about small matters,” we may as well yield the country at 
once to the Gormans, Dickinsons, Scotts, and their class of states- 
men. It would be idle to undertake a great campaign against so 
active and strong an opponent as the Democratic party, with our 
own organization disturbed by petty quarrels at the key-point of 
the contest. 

And in considering this, it is to be considered, too, that there 
are many insidious enemies to Republican success, in New York 
city, who may not be easily recognized as such. There are news- 
papers which mean to help Mr. Cleveland, though they may not 
avow it, but which have it in their power to foment jealousies, 
envies, and uncharitableness among Republicans. It is a time, 


therefore, to disregard such evil influences. Nothing but a reso- 
lute, a “stalwart,” determination to unite every element of 
strength for the common purpose of national success, is in order, 
Everything else tends to confusion and defeat. 

of New York to be true to the national interests, 


The country begs 
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THE FISHERIES TREATY. 


— judgment we expressed last week with reference to the 
Fisheries Treaty seems to coincide exactly with the public 
opinion of the country at large. Mr. Bayard has achieved a great 
diplomatic fiasco. He has negotiated a treaty so absurdly one- 
sided that a longer-headed negotiator than Mr. Chamberlain 
would have refused to accept it as impracticable. As it is, the 
Birmingham statesman goes home without having achieved what 
he came for. He has not brought the Fisheries Question a step 
nearer to a solution than it was before. If anything, the solution 
has been made more remote and difficult. Canada has been con- 
firmed in some of her most untenable demands by the weakness 
of our State department. A document of no legal worth or gov- 
ernmental authority has been deposited in the public archives of 
both governments, whose real insignificance will not prevent its 
being quoted in future negotiations as sustaining the gross out- 
rages upon international comity of which our Northern neighbors 
have been guilty. And the irritation on both sides will be deep- 
ened by the inevitable rejection of the proposed arrangement by 
the Senate. 

The heartiness and approximate unanimity of the organs of 
public opinion and of all well-informed people in this country, in 
rejecting the Treaty, is a matter of congratulation. It is an 
agreement which transcends party lines and sectional lines. It 
reminds one of the outburst of feeling over the proposed return of 
the Confederate flags, last summer. There is the same anxiety of 
the thoroughly partisan organs, especially of the Mugwump per- 
suasion, to say something good of it; the same outspoken con- 
demnation from prominent Democrats and Democratic papers, 
who will not allow partisanship to blind them to higher consider- 
ations. These are matters about which Republicans and Demo- 
crats have a common stock of convictions apart from and prior to 
all partisan differences. There are questions in whose presence 
they can sink their party feelings, in view of danger to larger in- 
terests than those of party. The day of Sumter taught the coun- 
try that, but it is well to have the experience repeated on a still 
wider field, and without any Southward limitation. 

Of all the condemnations of the Treaty, none carries more 
weight than that of Mr. W. H. Trescott, of Washington. Mr. 
Trescott is a good type of what our diplomatic officials ought to 
be. Hehasa rare familiarity with international law, and with the 
traditions of American diplomacy. He has been employed for 
more than one piece of nice diplomatic negotiation under previous 
administrations. And he isa man of sound and sober judgment, 
who is extremely unlikely to let the passions of the hour run away 
with him. He condemns the Treaty on the ground (1) that our 
ships of whatever class have the right to enter any British port, to 
buyand sell freely,to land and trans-ship cargoes and to do whatever 
any other vessels may do, subject only to such general regulations 
and charges as are imposed upon all such vessels by the port and 
customs laws of Canada; and (2) that the distinction Canada tries 
to make between our fishing vessels and our merchant vessels, is 
entirely untenable. That is to say, the modification of the Colo- 
nial policy of Great Britain by the Convention of 1830 applies just 
as much to our fishing vessels as to vessels of any other class. 
Canada has no right to deny its benefits to our fishing vessels, and 
then expect us to concede them to her merchaut vessels in our ports. 
And besides this, the Treaty of Washington reaffirms a most im- 
portant part of the Convention of 1830, in a clause not affected by 
the termination of the Fisheries arrangement of that Treaty. It 
was provided that the vessels of both countries,—with no excep- 
tion of fishing vessels,—should have the right to land goods in the 
ports of the other and to trans-ship them in bond. This right is 
exercised every winter by Canadians, who thus forward goods 
from Boston and New York, when the St. Lawrence is closed by 
ice. And yet the proffered Treaty accedes that our fishermen 
have no such rights in the ports of the Dominion. 

There is but one remedy for these encroachments upon our 





rights. It is to abrogate the broken Convention of 1830, and to 
replace Canada where the Treaty of 1818lefther. Under that treaty 
her ships had no rights in American ports, except “wood, water, 
and shelter,’’—the narrow limitsof her hospitality to our fishermen. 
It is in the power of Mr. Cleveland, apart from any legislation of 
Congress, to give notice by proclamation that the arrangement 
made between our government and that of Great Britain on be- 
half of her colonies, and announced in President Jackson’s proc- 
lamation of that year, is at an end so far as Canada is concerned. 
That convention had no higher authority than an agreement of 
the State Department and a proclamation of the President. What 
was thus begun can be ended thus. But it will not be thus ended. 
Mr. Cleveland, in a message accompanying this futile Treaty, 
commits himself broadly to an advocacy of its provisions. More 
than this, he and his Secretary of State have made an ad interim 
arrangement for two years, in a protocol which does not require 
the sanction of the Senate, and which the Secretary supposes will 
lighten the burdens of our fishermen until the Treaty is adopted. 
It is such an arrangement as even the few friends of the Treaty 
admit to be absurd. But it binds its authors, at least, although 
not their successors in office, to take no step towards enforcing 
our ideas of reciprocity in commercial liberties until that time has 
expired. And we also know that so long as this Administration 
is in power, the injustice of Canada toward our fishing interests 
will go unchecked. 

This makes it the duty of every patriotic Democrat to work 
against Mr. Cleveland’s renomination by the party, and equally 
against any attempt to nominate Mr. Bayard or any other mem- 
ber of the Cabinet who can be held responsible for this flagitious 
surrender of American interests. Their party has candidates 
who have sound American instincts. It can find such in its Cab- 
inet itself. Mr. Whitney, whatever his blundersin the first years 
of his administration of the Navy, isa man who believes in his 
country, in its future on the seas, and—we venture to assert, in 
the absence of any expression of his views—in the rights of its 
fishermen. “Put none but Americans on guard,” is a saying which 
has been much abused. But there is a broad and true meaning in 
it which is acceptable to all Americans, whether native born or 
naturalized. 





FROM HUT AND TENT TO THE CITY OF THE FUTURE. 


i the early days when the hut and the tent were the best 
forms of dwellings known to humanity, the variations and 
improvements upon these primitive types have been manifold, and 
at the present time the tendency to vary is probably greater than 
at any previous period of the world’s history. Yet the hut and 
the tent exist as of yore; not only are they the sole form of hab- 
itation known to certain races which are not the lowest of living 
men, but they form a part of the cycle of house-forms made use 
of by the most civilized races. The log-hut, similar in its con- 
struction to that which furnished the model from which the xs- 
thetic Greeks evolved their temple-style, is still common in the 
well-forested portions of this new republic and holds its own 
in most new colonies founded by the Aryan races. Where wood is 
scarce the log-hut is replaced by that of mud, turf, stones, or 
branches filled in with clay. Such huts shelter the African—such 
huts shelter the poorer classes of the country population even in 
lands blessed with the highest culture, and such huts are often the 
first homes of even the cultured in a new land. As for the tent, 
it still remains the heritage of the Semite and the Mongolian 
nomads, and seems to have been the type out of which Asiatic 
architecture generaily was evolved. Not more than one-half of 
the nations of the earth has anything worthy of the name of archi- 
tecture, and even among architectural nations only a few of the 
rich have homes that make any pretense to architectural beauty, 
either externally or internally. Varied needs, varied materials, 
and varied powers of adaptation have brought about arrangements 
of the interior as multitudinous as the possible transpositions of 
the alphabet, yet probably there lies not in the whole world a fam- 
ily whose residence is exactly fitted toitsrequirements. Thus will 
it ever be so long as man is upon the up grade. If we look for- 
ward we can see plenty of room for improvement, but if we look 
backward we can perceive how much we have advanced. 
Nature and art run parallel courses. In Nature formless 
worlds exist side by side with that fitted for the abode of man, 
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confidence we feel in their carefulness is justified in nearly every 
case. Where such a trust has been abused, the offense is not less 
than when a trusted clerk makes away with the money of his em- 
ployers. And the punishment should be sharp in proportion to 
the gravity of the offense. 





In the death of Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, the 
country has lost one of the few men of wealth who have had the 
wisdom to give largely in their lifetime, and the still rarer wisdom 
to give wisely. 





AN admirable opportunity has occurred to test the sincerity 
of the sentiment in favor of arbitration of international difficul- 
ties which has led to the sending of a deputation to this country. 
The line between British Guiana and Venezuela never has been 
defined with exactness since the latter became independent of 
Spain. An area larger than any American state has been claimed 
by both countries: by Venezuela by right of conquest from the 
Spanish authorities and actual occupation for over eighty years ; 
by Great Britain because it is included in the delimitation of Brit- 
ish Guiana by the Dutch when they ceded it last century. The 
question was treated by England as of small importance so long 
as the region was but slightly occupied by settlers, and its re- 
sources were undeveloped. But when gold and copper were found 
in the region, and European settlers began to flock into it Eng- 
land at once revived her claim. Venezuela offered to submit the 
question to the arbitration of the United States. But the British 
government has refused to entertain this or any other proposal 
until the Venezuelans recall to Caraccas an English ambassador 
whom they dismissed on account of his insolence in dealing with 
the question. As it is entirely within the competence of any gov- 
ernment to refuse to receive any persona ingrata in that capacity, 
this reply must be regarded as an evasion of the issue. 

Despatches from Washington speak of Mr. Cleveland as pant- 
ing to decide this question in accordance with the Monroe doc- 
trine. These come from correspondents who seem anxious to 
have the President do something in South America to offset the 
weakness of his diplomacy at home. We presume that he and 
the State Department know that the Monroe doctrine has no 
more to do with such a dispute than with the precession of the 
equinoxes. And it certainly would be most unfortunate for our 
government to assume anything except a judicial attitude toward 
the question at issue, after it had been proposed as arbitrator. 





THE English Tories are wonderfully elated at the fact that 
they and their Liberal-Unionists friends have achieved the con- 
quest of a single seat out of the many which have been contested 
in the by-elections. This one counts with them for more than the 
dozen the Liberals have won from them. If they will look back 
to the by-elections of 1876-1879 they will see how much less prom- 
ising to the Liberals these were than the by-elections of 1885- 
’88 have been. The Tories lost more than the Liberals and yet 
there was a fair share of Liberal losses. So Dizzy went into the 
general elections of 1880 with the conviction that he was to repeat 
his one victory of 1874. Only one Liberal paper of that year ven- 
tured to predict the Liberal victory which followed, but which 
was foreshadowed by the drift of the by-elections, though less 
clearly so than Mr. Gladstone’s coming triumph has been by the 
elections since 1886. 

In Doncaster the influence of the great landowner who was 
the Unionist candidate counted for much. So did the question of 
Protection among the farmers. If the Tories were to take up that 
issue manfully, they might win again. 

At Deptford, on Wednesday, the Liberals failed to elect Wil- 
frid Blunt, though they made a handsome gain over the vote of 
the general election. We fear the good Mr. Smalley, of London, 
can now hardly “ be kept in his clothes.” No Tory is more grati- 
fied at Liberal reverses than he. 








RussiA has disclosed the fact that Bulgaria is the real object 
of her blustering diplomacy and her movement of troops to the 
German and Austrian frontier. Her official papers read Prince 
Ferdinand his lesson, and talk of the advent of the Czar’s forces 
as needed to “ liberate” the Bulgarian people from the tyranny 
under which they are groaning. But the people seem quite recon- 
ciled to the tyranny exercised by their representatives in the na- 
tional legislature, and the Prince whom they have accepted. And 
Ferdinand has given evidence that he is not the trifler he was said 
by his enemies to be. He has set more steadily in the saddle as 
time passed,and nothing but the concert of the Great Powers is 
more likely to dislodge him. 








A QUESTION OF GOOD SENSE AND GOOD TEMPER. 
R. HALSTEAD, in a dispatch from New York to his journal, 
the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette, alludes to the covert 
attacks made upon Mr. Sherman in that city, by some of the 
newspapers, and especially to the suggestions that he would be 
weak in New York, because of his action when Secretary of the 
Treasury, in removing Mr. Arthur and Mr. Cornell from the Cus- 
tom-house. In regard to this, Mr. Halstead, after remarking the 
fact that Mr. Arthur’s old friends are, with few exceptions, kindly 
disposed to Mr. Sherman, pertinently says: “If there is a faction 
lurking, ready to stab Sherman for his action ten years ago, why 
there is no end of warfare about small matters, and New York 
State is hopeless.” 

Which, of course, is exactly true. New York is peculiarly a 
State of factional divisions,—in the Democratic party as well as 
in the party opposed toit. The history of politics there, since the 
days of Hamilton and Burr, has been a continual chronicle of 
struggles between persons and factions. No other important State 
has ever been half so bad. And when, as in the last decade, the 
national control is balanced across the vote of the State, the mis- 
chief becomes not merely one of locality, but of the whole country. 

It is, therefore, a simple question, as to New York, whether 
there is enough good sense and good temper there to recognize 
now the need of laying aside factional quarrels. The attitude of 
the friends of Mr. Arthur, cited by Mr. Halstead, is encouraging 
evidence in the affirmative. So too, Mr. Conkling, in a recent let- 
ter to a club in Pittsburg, has shown a temperate spirit, and sig- 
nified a zealous desire for Republican success. These are indica- 
tions that the Republicans of the State recognize the gravity of 
the situation, and mean to sink small differences in great endea- 
vors. They do not lack the good sense to see that success in their 
State is only possible by the most cordial and hearty unanimity, 
nor do they, we trust, so far lack good temper as to fail in establish- 
ing such a unanimous purpose. Who ever may now be the choice 
of the Convention, we do not believe that any clique or faction in 
the politics of New York will be arrayed against him secretly or 
openly. Whether it be Mr. Sherman or another, there must be a 
recognition of the fact that it is men’s work and not child’s play 
to accomplish success, and that if there is to be ‘no end of war- 
fare about small matters,” we may as well yield the country at 
once to the Gormans, Dickinsons, Scotts, and their class of states- 
men. It would be idle to undertake a great campaign against so 
active and strong an opponent as the Democratic party, with our 
own organization disturbed by petty quarrels at the key-point of 
the contest. 

And in considering this, it is to be considered, too, that there 
are many insidious enemies to Republican success, in New York 
city, who may not be easily recognized as such. There are news- 
papers which mean to help Mr. Cleveland, though they may not 
avow it, but which have it in their power to foment jealousies, 
envies, and uncharitableness among Republicans. It is a time, 


therefore, to disregard such evil influences. Nothing but a reso- 
lute, a “stalwart,” determination to unite every element of 
strength for the common purpose of national success, is in order, 
Everything else tends to confusion and defeat. 

of New York to be true to the national interests. 


The country begs 
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THE FISHERIES TREATY. 


Sigg judgment we expressed last week with reference to the 
Fisheries Treaty seems to coincide exactly with the public 
opinion of the country at large. Mr. Bayard has achieved a great 
diplomatic fiasco. He has negotiated a treaty so absurdly one- 
sided that a longer-headed negotiator than Mr. Chamberlain 
would have refused to accept it as impracticable. As it is, the 
Birmingham statesman goes home without having achieved what 
he came for. He has not brought the Fisheries Question a step 
nearer to a solution than it was before. If anything, the solution 
has been made more remote and difficult. Canada has been con- 
firmed in some of her most untenable demands by the weakness 
of our State department. A document of no legal worth or gov- 
ernmental authority has been deposited in the public archives of 
both governments, whose real insignificance will not prevent its 
being quoted in future negotiations as sustaining the gross out- 
rages upon international comity of which our Northern neighbors 
have been guilty. And the irritation on both sides will be deep- 
ened by the inevitable rejection of the proposed arrangement by 
the Senate. 

The heartiness and approximate unanimity of the organs of 
public opinion and of all well-informed people in this country, in 
rejecting the Treaty, is a matter of congratulation. It is an 
agreement which transcends party lines and sectional lines. It 
reminds one of the outburst of feeling over the proposed return of 
the Confederate flags, last summer. There is the same anxiety of 
the thoroughly partisan organs, especially of the Mugwump per- 
suasion, to say something good of it; the same outspoken con- 
demnation from prominent Democrats and Democratic papers, 
who will not allow partisanship to blind them to higher consider- 
ations. These are matters about which Republicans and Demo- 
crats have a common stock of convictions apart from and prior to 
all partisan differences. There are questions in whose presence 
they can sink their party feelings, in view of danger to larger in- 
terests than those of party. The day of Sumter taught the coun- 
try that, but it is well to have the experience repeated on a still 
wider field, and without any Southward limitation. 

Of all the condemnations of the Treaty, none carries more 
weight than that of Mr. W. H. Trescott, of Washington. Mr. 
Trescott is a good type of what our diplomatic officials ought to 
be. Hehasa rare familiarity with international law, and with the 
traditions of American diplomacy. He has been employed for 
more than one piece of nice diplomatic negotiation under previous 
administrations. And he isa man of sound and sober judgment, 
who is extremely unlikely to let the passions of the hour run away 
with him. He condemns the Treaty on the ground (1) that our 
ships of whatever class have the right to enter any British port, to 
buyand sell freely,to land and trans-ship cargoes and to do whatever 
any other vessels may do, subject only to such general regulations 
and charges as are imposed upon all such vessels by the port and 
customs laws of Canada; and (2) that the distinction Canada tries 
to make between our fishing vessels and our merchant vessels, is 
entirely untenable. That is to say, the modification of the Colo- 
nial policy of Great Britain by the Convention of 1830 applies just 
as much to our fishing vessels as to vessels of any other class. 
Canada has no right to deny its benefits to our fishing vessels, and 
then expect us to concede them to her merchant vessels in our ports. 
And besides this, the Treaty of Washington reaffirms a most im- 
portant part of the Convention of 1830, in a clause not affected by 
the termination of the Fisheries arrangement of that Treaty. It 
was provided that the vessels of both countries,—with no excep- 
tion of fishing vessels,—should have the right to land goods in the 
ports of the other and to trans-ship them in bond. This right is 
exercised every winter by Canadians, who thus forward goods 
from Boston and New York, when the St. Lawrence is closed by 
ice. And yet the proffered Treaty accedes that our fishermen 
have no such rights in the ports of the Dominion. 

There is but one remedy for these encroachments upon our 





rights. It is to abrogate the broken Convention of 1830, and to 
replace Canada where the Treaty of 1818lefther. Under that treaty 
her ships had no rights in American ports, except “wood, water, 
and shelter,’’—the narrow limitsof her hospitality to our fishermen. 
It is in the power of Mr. Cleveland, apart from any legislation of 
Congress, to give notice by proclamation that the arrangement 
made between our government and that of Great Britain on be- 
half of her colonies, and announced in President Jackson’s proc- 
lamation of that year, is at an end so far as Canada is concerned. 
That convention had no higher authority than an agreement of 
the State Department and a proclamation of the President. What 
was thus begun can be ended thus. But it will not be thus ended. 
Mr. Cleveland, in a message accompanying this futile Treaty, 
commits himself broadly to an advocacy of its provisions. More 
than this, he and his Secretary of State have made an ad interim 
arrangement for two years, in a protocol which does not require 
the sanction of the Senate, and which the Secretary supposes will 
lighten the burdens of our fishermen until the Treaty is adopted. 
It is such an arrangement as even the few friends of the Treaty 
admit to be absurd. But it binds its authors, at least, although 
not their successors in office, to take no step towards enforcing 
our ideas of reciprocity in commercial liberties until that time has 
expired. And we also know that so long as this Administration 
is in power, the injustice of Canada toward our fishing interests 
will go unchecked. 

This makes it the duty of every patriotic Democrat to work 
against Mr. Cleveland’s renomination by the party, and equally 
against any attempt to nominate Mr. Bayard or any other mem- 
ber of the Cabinet who can be held responsible for this flagitious 
surrender of American interests. Their party has candidates 
who have sound American instincts. It can find such in its Cab- 
inet itself. Mr. Whitney, whatever his blundersin the first years 
of his administration of the Navy, isa man who believes in his 
country, in its future on the seas, and—we venture to assert, in 
the absence of any expression of his views—in the rights of its 
fishermen. “Put none but Americans on guard,” is a saying which 
has been much abused. But there is a broad and true meaning in 
it which is acceptable to all Americans, whether native born or 
naturalized. 








FROM HUT AND TENT TO THE CITY OF THE FUTURE. 


inn the early days when the hut and the tent were the best 
forms of dwellings known to humanity, the variations and 
improvements upon these primitive types have been manifold, and 
at the present time the tendency to vary is probably greater than 
at any previous period of the world’s history. Yet the hut and 
the tent exist as of yore; not only are they the sole form of hab- 
itation known to certain races which are not the lowest of living 
men, but they form a part of the cycle of house-forms made use 
of by the most civilized races. The log-hut, similar in its con- 
struction to that which furnished the model from which the exs- 
thetic Greeks evolved their temple-style, is still common in the 
well-forested portions of this new republic and holds its own 
in most new colonies founded by the Aryan races. Where wood is 
scarce the log-hut is replaced by that of mud, turf, stones, or 
branches filled in with clay. Such huts shelter the African—such 
huts shelter the poorer classes of the country population even in 
lands blessed with the highest culture, and such huts are often the 
first homes of even the cultured in a new land. As for the tent, 
it still remains the heritage of the Semite and the Mongolian 
nomads, and seems to have been the type out of which Asiatic 
architecture generally was evolved. Not more than one-half of 
the nations of the earth has anything worthy of the name of archi- 
tecture, and even among architectural nations only a few of the 
rich have homes that make any pretense to architectural beauty, 
either externally or internally. Varied needs, varied materials, 
and varied powers of adaptation have brought about arrangements 
of the interior as multitudinous as the possible transpositions of 
the alphabet, yet probably there lies not in the whole world a fam- 
ily whose residence is exactly fitted toitsrequirements. Thus will 
it ever be so long as man is upon the up grade. If we look for- 
ward we can see plenty of room for improvement, but if we look 
backward we can perceive how much we have advanced. 
Nature and art run parallel courses. In Nature formless 
worlds exist side by side with that fitted for the abode of man, 
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and the one-celled protozoan is coeval with the most highly-de- 
veloped mammals. When advance ceases, or, in other words, when 
perfection, the highest state attainable, has been evolved, deg- 
radation commences. 

If we look back along the line of history—if we pass in re- 
view all the accounts that have come down to us, and examine 
and compare all the remains left to us of the habitations of civil- 
ized races, it will be evident that, spite of the persistence of the 
hut and the tent, there has been a grand, though not uninter- 
rupted upward evolution. We have no remains of the dwellings 
of the people who lived and died during the long course of the 
two great early civilizations—those of the valley of the Nile and 
of the valleys of the twin-rivers of Western Asia. We have rem- 
nants of the palaces of the Pharaohs, few and insignificant though 
they seem among the gigantic temples and mighty tombs that 
surround them; and the lower floors of the palaces of the Assy- 
rian kings have rewarded the search into the mounds of Kon- 
yunjik and Khorsabad, but the only records we have of the life 
of the people of ancient Egypt and Assyria are those which are 
cut upon stone, or impressed upon clay tablets and papyri. In 
the Hellenic civilization the people came to the front, they were 
citizens proud of their city, they had their agora and their theatre 
as well as their temple, but their private houses seem to have been 
of the simplest kind. . 

Carthage, Rome’s predecessor in power over the West, a city 
ruled by its merchant princes, must have had some grand resi- 
dences, but they have vanished ; and our knowledge of house- 
architecture really commences with Rome. ‘The imperial city 
itself yields little information on the subject. Barbarian hordes 
visited it often, and its own later population, too barbarous to 
value the remains of the grander civilization, used ancient Rome 
as a quarry. From accounts still extant, we know that many- 
storied houses were built in Rome, but the best preserved dwell- 
ings belonging to the Roman civilization that have come down to 
our times are those of a pleasure resort, comparable to Bryn Mawr 
or Orange, N. J., rather than to our modern Philadelphia or New 
York. Even these would probably have disappeared had barbar- 
ous hands been able to reach them. Vesuvian ashes preserved them 
for a better fate. What we read and what is left combine to tell 
us that under the emperors Rome had reached a pitch of luxury 
that has never been surpassed, though the present age may eaual 
it. The richest and most costly materials were thrown into the 
most attractive forms that could be devised by Greek genius 
spurred on by Roman wealth and love of magnificence. Mosaics 
adorned the floors, marbles and precious stones formed pillars and 
pavements, the walks glowed with rich colors among which floated 
sensuous figures, and every piece of furnitue was a work of art. 
Yet even the poor among us would not have found comfort in a 
Roman house lacking in water-supply, gas, windows worthy of 
the name, water-closets, and all the thousand and one little appli- 
ances of a modern dwelling. The want of these was made up to 
the Roman by the number of his slaves, ready in all respects to 
do his bidding. Roman villas, as we know by numerous remains 
of their basements still extant in many parts of the once Roman 
world, were heated by means of a hypocaust or hot chamber be- 
low the ground floor; and we also know that in the use of the 
bath the Romans were ahead of any subsequent race. Their 
dwellings were, in fact, the perfection of their civilization, and a 
long decadence preceded the development of the house of modern 
times. Strictly speaking, the world has had but two cycles of cul- 
ture since Egypt decayed and Nineveh fell—the first, commencing 
ten or more centuries before Christ, culminated sesthetically in the 
haleyon days of Greece, and mechanically under the earlier 
Roman emperors; received its death-blow from the barbarians, 
and died lingeringly during the centuries of darkness that followed 
the fall of Rome. The second rose from the tomb of the first, 
and has not yet reached mechanical and constructive perfection, 
though in these respects it far surpasses its predecessor. 

Its esthetic culmination was reached in the solemn cathedral, 
but as the zeal for temple-building declined the dwellings of the 
people, and the numberless structures and engineering works 
which conduce to the comfort of the people, rose into importance. 
Science has for awhile overshadowed art, and utility eclipsed 
beauty, because men have not yet thoroughly assimilated the 
countless inventions which have been crowded into the course of 
daily life. The greatest strides in mastery over nature have been 
made during this century, but it will be during the next that men 
will reap the fruit of that mastery, by so using it as to make life 
happier. Vast possibilities still lie open to our civilization, possi- 


bilities of application rather than of research, for though our wits 
have been sharpened, we are still more prone to observe and dis- 
cover than to make full use of our observations and discoveries. 
The next century will probably see such improvements in the 
construction, plan, sanitation, decoration, lighting, heating, and 
furnishing of our homes; in the laying out, paving, lighting, and 





cleansing of our cities, and in our facilities of intereommunication 
by travel and by signal, as will equal or surpass the dreams of the 
most sanguine and imaginative among us. It is permissible and 
not unprofitable to endeavor to read the tendencies of the age, 
and to point out the possible directions in which material civiliza- 
tion may advance, trusting that such pen-pictures—such at- 
tempted prophecies—may tend, by their influence upon the hu- 
man mind, to work out their own fulfiilment. 
W. N. LOCKINGTON. 








CONCERNING “COPY” FOR THE PRINTER. 


A FRIEND of mine,—a man of peaceable and urbane spirit, 

mild and easy to be entreated,—fills the position whose du- 
ties have been so aptly described as ‘deciding what to leave out 
of the paper.” ‘That is to say, he is an editor. Not long ago I 
found him in a state of mind which may be inferred when I relate 
that he thrust at me a manuscript, saying emphatically “ that there 
was no use mincing matters,—that people who made bad “ copy ” 
deserved nothing less than capital punishment. I looked at the 
paper he had given me, and found it simply a piece of ill-written, 
unarranged, half-legible writing, of the sort that is often supposed 
to indicate that the writer is a person of ability and reputation ; 
and as I examined it, my friend’s agitation gradually subsided, 
his philosophic habit of mind returned, and he delivered himself 
of a brief and forcible address which it is a great pity should not 
be written on the hearts and graven on the inward parts of all 
who ever write for the printer, instead of being wasted on an 
audience of one, already converted to sound principles. I re- 
solved, however, to gather up the fragments, that all might not be 
lost; and though it is an old story, yet remembering what another 
friend of mine once said in a most excellent address at a school 
commencement, that “‘on such an occasion the desire to say 
something original must give place to the desire to say something 
good,” I send it to “neighbor Buckingham” of THE AMERICAN, 
having no doubt that he has himself had trials enough to make 
him ready to “ print my ditty.” 

“Consider,” said my suffering friend, “ how many different 
people are afflicted by the man who writes in a slovenly and care- 
less way, So as not to make his meaning plain. First, there is the 
editor ; then the compositor ; then the proof-reader; and finally 
the general reader. All these must suffer,—some an actual loss 
of money,—merely because the writer neglects or refuses to write 
the matter as he wants it printed. He asks the editor to sacrifice 
his own work in order to do that which he should have done him- 
self ; he asks the compositor to set less matter, for which he is 
paid, so as to correct the ‘copy,’ for which he is not paid; he 
asks the proof-reader again to be offered up a sacrifice for him ; 
and he asks the reader to understand what he himself did not 
make plain. Then, as if this were not enough, he has the effront- 
ery, if his bad work is not made quite perfect, and his own errors 
not all corrected, to talk about the ‘stupidity’ and ‘ carelessness’ of 
the compositor and proof-reader. Where does it come from, any- 
how, the notion that in this one particular business the workman 
must do his own work and that of the designer too,—must not 
copy his pattern, but must work out what the pattern ought to be, 
—must follow, not his directions, but what ought to be his direc- 
tions? No, no,—don’t say a word,” he declared, “milder mea- 
sures are inadequate. Extermination is the only plan. The man 
who won’t properly prepare his ‘ copy’ must be born again.” 

Sure enough, where does the idea come from ? There certainly 
is no other business, in which one-half the accuracy demanded in 
printing is required, in which the artisan is not regularly furnished 
with an exact model. The machinist, the builder, the druggist, 
the engineer, all are given the most precise and explicit direc- 
tions, not only by which they may go, but by which they must go. 
Imagine a physician who should say to the druggist who had 
“* followed his copy,’ and made a fatal mistake: ‘* Why, of course, 
I expected you to correct any errors there might be in it. It is 
your business to put the prescription in good shape, you know.” 
What should we think of an inventor who should say to the 
workman who was to construct his machine: ‘‘ Now you must 
have everything exactly right, for this must work to the thous- 
andth of an inch. Here’s a draft I’ve scratched off. Of course 
I haven’t got the lines.straight, and haven’t put in every little 
rod, and pin, and crank ;and some of the things I have put in 
look a great deal more like something else ; but you’ll know where 
everything ought to go, and fix it up.’ Should we not think 
such a man a fool ? Yet this is, without exaggeration, just what is 
daily said to the printer, and on just such grounds as these he is 
roundly denounced for carelessness and stupidity,—the careless- 
ness and stupidity, in fact, of his critic. 

If any one asks, How shall I manage so that the printer will 
not make a lot of foolish errors in my article? the reasonable and 
manifest reply is, Write it precisely as you want it printed. Don’t 
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put in a random series of dashes for punctuation, unless dashes 

are what you desire the printed article to be ornamented with. 

If you wish it printed properly in paragraphs, write it properly 

in paragraphs. If it is to be arranged line for line, or in columns, 

or in tabular form, write it so. If certain words are to be capital- 
ized, put capitals, and unmistakable capitals, to them, every time 
you write those words. Leave to the printer no discretion, no op- 
tion, no doubt as to your intention. You are entitled to make one 
complaint of the printer, and only one. You may not properly 

say: ‘‘ He spelled the words wrong ; he did not punctuate; he did 

not put capitals where they belonged.” You can reasonably and 

justly say in criticism only this: ‘‘ He did not print my matter as 

I had plainly written it.” 

To many who write, doubtless this will be a hard saying ; and 
there are some whose just and original thought, and piquant ex- 
pression, have raised them above the need of attention to the me- 
chanical proprieties of writing, so far as editorial acceptance of 
what they write is concerned,—though one cannot but wonder 
that such writers should so strongly desire to have what they 
write properly printed, and yet be unwilling to take the only 
means to attain that end, for it can be attained in no other way ; 
the individual peculiarities of punctuation, of paragraphing, of 
capitalizing, are no less potent factors of that indefinable personal 
flavor which we call style, than the words themselves,—as wit- 
ness Carlyle’s writing, for instance. This work can be done by no 
other person. Even if the matter be copied and re-arranged, and 
“fixed up’ for the printer by a perfectly competent hand, the 
original flavor inevitably becomes, in the process, in some degree 
diluted, and mixed with that of another mind; and one would 
suppose that the most careless author would be sensitive to such 
a change. 

To writers of less assured position, the matter of making clear, 
well-arranged, well punctuated “copy” is a very practical con- 
sideration indeed. An editor may be willing to puzzle and stum- 
ble through a written article which he is sure he will find to be 
good ; but to thus bother over a dozen manuscripts, of whose 
quality he has no notion, is too much for human nature. They 
may be of high excellence; but they are pretty sure to be found 
“unavailable,” for this one most cogent reason. 

To those who cannot or will not study the niceties of punctu- 
ation, it may yet be worth while to say that there are three rules, 
which comprise the “ weightier matters of the law,” and which, if 
invariably observed, will do wonders for “copy ” that otherwise 
would be intolerably bad. Surely it cannot be a very great task 
to keep in mind these three simple things : 

1. Make sentences. Put an unmistakable period at the end of 
each ; leave a wide space (as in print); and begin the next 
sentence with an unmistakable capital. 

2. Make paragraphs ; do not make them long ; and begin the first 
line of each far in from the margin. 

8. Write proper names and unusual and technical words very 
plainly. 

Even with many shortcomings, if only these three rules be 
carefully attended to, ‘thou shalt be (comparatively) upright, 
and thou shalt be innocent from the great secant” 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


~~ European papers have contained the news of the death, on 
February 10th, of Heinrich Lebrecht Fleischer, Professor 
of Oriental languages at the University of Leipzig. Prof. Fleischer 
was born in 1801, studied theology at Leipzig, and after graduat- 
ing went to Paris as a private tutor, where an on with 
Silvestre de Sacy determined his future career. e commenced 
studying the Arabic manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
and in 1828 went to Dresden to catalogue the Royal Library. He 
published his first work in 1831, Abulfeda’s “‘Historia Moslemica,” 
and was rewarded by a professorship at the University of Leipzig, 
in 1836. Prof. Fleischer continued in active service at the Univer- 
sity for fifty years, until the celebration of his jubilee two years 
ago. He celebrated the jubilee of his Doctorate in 1874. Prof. 
Fleischer was easily the most distinguished Arabist of Europe— 
one might even say the most distinguished Semitic scholar,—and 
it was principally owing to him that Leipzig became a centre of 
Semitic learning. His published works form a library by them- 
selves. 
* * * 

WHEN the Charity Organization Society was set on foot in 
Philadelphia, the New York newspapers generally, and especially 
the Tribune, hardly could find words enough to abuse its methods, 
and to ridicule its outlay of money on other objects than the relief 
of the poor. The establishment of a similar society in New York, 
fortunately came after this line of abuse had been exhausted, and 





the Tribune has had the grace to treat it with respect, which at 
times has risen toapproval. But the Graphic recently published a 
cartoon on the subject, with a comment which virtually was an at- 
tack upon the officers of the society for not diverting trust funds 
from the object for which they were given, and upon the donors 
for selecting the objects to which they chose to give. On the sur- 
face, charity to the poor seems very simple. It is giving bread to 
the hungry, clothing to the naked, medicine to the sick, and shelter 
to the homeless. To those who never get any farther in the knowl- 
edge of social needs, a Charity Organization Society is needless, or 
even offensive. But those who have worked the hardest among 
the actual poor have been driven to the discovery that this is only 
the alphabet of the subject, and that even this, if not done in a 
wise and careful way, may be an injury to the higher nature of the 
recipient, while apparently well serving the lower. They also 
learn that the existence of funds to render such relief fosters the 
growth of a class who make their living off relief agencies, and 
who should be stopped for their own sake, as well as for the sake 
of the poor and of the charitable. And they even find that there 
is a class of bogus charities, whose officers and agents make a hand- 
= living out of their collections for beneficiaries who do not 
exist. 
* * * 

To deal with these three phases of our complex social life is 
the work which charity organization societies undertake. They 
labor to secure the right direction of what is given to the poor, to 
give with it the personal and moral stimulus which will help the 
poor man to make himself independent of relief, to keep him 
from sinking into a pauper or an impostor, and to drive impostors, 
whether simply individuals or the representatives of bogus socie- 
ties, to get their bread in some honest way. Charitable people 
give to the support of such societies, because they know that the 
money they cost in the work of investigation and interchange 
of information, even when they do not attempt direct relief of the 
poor, is well spent. In our cities the ward branches do relieve the 
poor of the ward after investigation. But even if they did not, the 
Society would be indispensable. 
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THE CALL OF THE CUCKOO. 


Ballade. 


LD! Iam old! O the spring-time is new ; 

Pleasant the pastures, my passions are gray ; 
Herbage of Spring hath a hinting of rue, 

Weary and wintry to sixty is May; 
Woodland we tread not till warm is the air, 
Streamlets we stride not but circle with care; 
Wheels of youth’s whirl are the wheels of a dray. 

Cuckoo is calling, O call up the boy— 

Cuckoo is calling, call mellow and gay— 

Cuckoo’s heart-note is my herald of joy. 





Vivid once more in a vision I view 
Self and strong comrades possessors of day ; 
Clinking the pebbles, and climbing the yew, 
Seisened of sunbeams, right heir to each ray ; 
Seeking like hounds for the hill fox’s lair, 
Cheating the pheasant, and chasing the hare, 
Leaping and plunging in laughter and play— 
Homer am I and he Hector of Troy— 
Naked we wade in the waves of the bay; 
Cuckoo’s heart-note is my herald of joy. 


Magic its call when to manhood I grew, 
Seeing, with love-sharpened eyes, in each spray, 
Polish and painting, and passionate hue, 
Meads where contentmentand Psyche might stray. 
Timid, I tangle my hand in love’s hair, 
Ever my gaze on her eyes which ensnare; 
Kissing, I know her mute coyness means “‘ yea,” 
Kissing, I know not that kisses could cloy— 
“Sweetheart,” I’m sighing, here let us delay ;— 
Cuckoo’s heart-note is my herald of joy. 
Envoi. 
Monarch! fond time for a blessing I pray, 
Blisses of beauty which never decay, 
Death be my portion ere custom destroy 
Shapes of soft motion ; O memory stay ! 
Cuckoo’s heart-note is my herald of joy. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE Story oF IRELAND. (“The Story of the Nations” Series.) 

By the Hon. Emily Lawless. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

\ N E welcome this book, though it is hard to give it praise. It 
appears to be written without desire to suppress the truth 
about such periods of Irish history as 1641, and the years before 
1798 ; but there is little suggestive in the manner of telling this 
story, there is no insight into what is meant by a nation. As a 
bare record of facts it will be useful; and though its accuracy may 
be in places called in question, we recommend it to our readers 
who look for the first time for information about the past of Ire- 
land, and who are capable of digesting what is given here in crude 
form. They will not be disposed to follow the authoress in her 
few attempts to draw conclusions from what appears to her to be 
only a history “dogged by notorious ill-luck.” Is it not indeed a 
despairing and futile thing to read any history of men as a battle 
of “the kites and crows?” For instance, when reflecting on the 
suppression of the Desmond rebellion (p. 181) : “ Our pity for the 
victims’ doom, and our indignation for the cold-blooded cruelty 
with which that doom was carried out, is mingled with a reluctant 
realization of the fact that the state of things which preceded it 
was practically impossible.” , Are these the mature reflections of 
one who has not failed to tell that by the statute of Kilkenny 
marriage between the English and Irish is declared to be high 
treason, speaking the language of the county is penal, and the 
killing of an Irishman is not to be reckoned asacrime? If Carlyle 
has been the master of such reflections, would not a more hearing 
ear listen to him rather when he says that no men will ever live 
thus in antagnoism, without great and terrible cause? The “ prac- 
tically impossible ” state was not produced in Ireland because all 
races who land on Irish soil become intractable, but because the 
national tendencies of men towards even rude social virtues and 
towards union in one country were checked. “In all this it is 
manifest,” says Sir John Davis, attorney-general under James L., 
“that such as had the government of Ireland did, indeed, intend 
to make a perpetual enmity between the English and the Irish.” 
And the despair of another ruler is: “‘ The English and Irish be- 
gin to lay aside their quarrel.” The history of one country’s in- 
habitants is but the history of some of our fellow-men—the same 
humanity touches us, we welcome with our instinctive sympathy 
the same beneficent qualities striving for mastery, we acknowl- 
edge that communities of men show ‘“‘a marked hatred of vice, 
and love of virtue.”” And on the matter in hand, it is more profit- 
able to reflect in the following way, as the English historian, Mr. 
Freeman, has suggested: Would there not have been a parallel be- 
tween England and the actual Ireland, had the Plantagenet 
princes held great and increasingly powerful dominions in 
France; would not the Normans and other foreigners in Eng- 
land, aided by laws passed against the natives—against their na- 
tional spirit, against their customs, against the growing sympathy 
between them and their conquerors—would not these have been 
forced to remain foreign, would not in them too the milk of hu- 
man kindness have been dried up, and they too have shown 
many more tyrants, false, by carelessness toward their brethren 
and by cruelty, to the best instincts of men ? 

There is no food in this book for one who values that nobler 
nationalism by which a wise internationalism is indeed reached. 
And yet, is not the instinct for national union strikingly strong in 
Ireland ; from Edward III.’s statute of Kilkenny; from Spen- 
ser’s lament of the degenerate English becoming more Irish than 
the Irish themselves, down to the Presbyterian United Irishmen, 
to the Protestants of 1792 urging Catholic emancipation, and to 
the solidarity of sentiment which, existing to-day even between 
landlord and tenant sometimes, in spite ofall, and between Catho- 
lic and Protestant, is felt to be the possible basis now as in the past 
for a national spirit to flourish, a national selt-respect, and a mu- 
tual tolerance ?—if it be not again and continuously corrupted and 
hindered, as in the past, and wounded and crushed. All nations 
manifest a particular and distinctive character, which deserves to 
be attentively considered. And then again, the history of onena- 
tion is as the history of all men. 

From what has been said, no word need be looked for here ofthe 
expansion of the Irish race, of the interest therein for Irishmen 
and for the world at large. There is here no echo of Cardinal 
Newman’s word: “I contemplate a people which has had a long 
night, and will have an inevitable day.” ' 

Yet if souiless somewhat, this book tries to be sympathetic ; and 
Irish boys are recommended to read Joyce’s “Celtic Romances,” 
and are told that they might know Irish heroes as well as Swiss, 
English, Scotch, or American. And, as before, quiet, reasonable 
people may be thankful for so much : they cannot see why virtues 
at one side of St. George’s channel become vices at the other ; or 
why Irish children may not know Irish history; or why the gov- 
ernment should enjoin boysin Scotch schools to recite “ Breathes 





there a man with soul so dead,” and order the poem to be struck 
out of school books in Ireland. 

We may say, however, that Miss Lawless’ book, if of use, can- 
not be of use to young people—and for them, it appears, some of 
the volumes of this series were specially written. Such writing 
as is found at the beginning of chapter xxxiv. on Strafford, is 
common; and is uninteresting, and even incomprehensible to one 
not capable of explaining for himself numerous allusions to 
political and to constitutional history. 

There is, indeed, about the style of the book sometimes a 
trivial and vulgar tone, as where men are said “ to grow a trifle 
less like two-legged beasts of prey,’ or where round towers are 
said to be “remarkably difficult nuts to crack.” And perhaps 
such things are written, in the mistaken notion that they are fit 
for the young. But they are the sign, we fear, of something 
worse,—the absence of belief and enthusiasm. Is it inspiring to 
youth to continue: ‘This piece of work satisfactorily finished,” 
after you have quoted Spenser on those who “ asked for mercy.” 
This, ‘it was not thought good,” he adds, “ to show them.” They 
were accordingly slaughtered in cold blood, a few women and 
priests being hanged. ‘There was no other way but to make 
that end of them, as thus was done.” 

We have said the book is sometimes misleading: cruel things 
are told of on both sides in 1798, but there is more illustration 
of cruelty on the side of the Irish. And proportion would not 
have been disturbed by quoting such words as those General Sir 
John Moore about the iniquities practiced on the people before 
the rising, and about the power of justice and mercy to prevent 
any rising at all. It is not helpful, either, to suggest that the 
Catholic persecutions of the 18th century were due to the intoler- 
ance of James II. for Protestants : and it is untrue to say that up 
to the 18th century Catholics were quite free iu the Irish Parlia- 
ment; when in an almost purely Catholic country, the Act of 
Uniformity under Elizabeth was passed, and James I.’s proclama- 
tion against tolerance for Catholics was made. Still the book is 
free from religious party spirit. 





PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH ErymMo.ocy. By the Rev. Walter W. 
Skeat, Litt. D., etc. First Series. The Native Element. Pp. 
xxxiv. and 541. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Etymology was formerly little more than a sort of clever 
guessing, which involved a vivid imagination and some ingenuity 
in defending its results. It has been well said that the older ety- 
mologists ‘‘ paid hardly any regard to the consonants and to the 
vowels none at all.” But within the last two decades a radical 
change has taken place; and while we can by no means claim for 
philology that staid and settled character that belongs to many of 
her elder sister sciences, yet we have passed far beyond the age of 
the philosopher’s stone into that period of the science in which we 
may claim that at least the foundation blocks have been firmly laid. 

It isto be remembered that little more than a century has 
elapsed since the Western discovery of Sanskrit and its relation- 
ship to the Aryan group of languages, and hence much that was 
over confident and visionary is to be laid to the first transport of 
discovery. The very extreme of this transport, however, brought 
about its own cure; for it impelled a search for all available mate- 
rial, leading to a study of languages and dialects hitherto consid- 
ered as scientifically unimportant, and compelled a sifting of all 
the material in hand, a work still steadily progressing, Thus a 
severe scientific method was introduced into a study formerly re- 
garded as one of the interesting quiddities of the literary dilettant. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to hope that we shall live to 
see an intelligent system of etymology introduced into our earlier 
education here in America, and, perhaps, the very nature of the 
subject may forever relegate it to our college curriculum; but be 
that as it may, we cannot but cordially welcome the appearance of 
a work which it would not be invidious to say is the first serious 
attempt to put into the hands of the student of English etymology 
the latest result of modern philological research in its application 
to our mother tongue. 

The task, simple as it may seem, is one attended with all but 
insurmountable difficulties. Someone has termed philology “lin- 
guistic paleontology,” and if we do not lose sight of the fact that 
it is as well the science of a living and growing organism, the 
term is far from inapt. As a matter of fact, philology, by its very 
nature, can never become an exact science, and therein lies the 
first difficulty. Again, as we have seen, the whole subject, and 
especially in those parts which most concern the basis of the sci- 
ence, is making over again, and that largely in the hands of the 
most indefatigable German scholars, who formulate, defend, and 
overthrow theory after theory with all the polemical skill of the 
scholastic divines of the middle ages. A man may easily find his 
pet philological theory grown antiquated over night. These rea- 
sons, together with the vast learning which the subject involves, 
will give some idea of the magnitude of the task. And here let 
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us call attention to a trait, abundantly shown in this work and as 
laudable as it is unfortunately rare among philologians,—the frank 
acknowledgment of former error. 

We have before us only the first series of what is promised in 
a complete exposition of the principles of English etymology ; and 
very properly this deals with the native element of our language, 
taking into consideration, however, such Latin and Greek words 
as found their way into Anglo-Saxon, and considering those two 
perplexing elements, the Scandinavian and the Celtic. For the 
sake of completeness, our borrowing from Low German or Dutch 
sources are treated, as well as the few and unimportant words of 
High German origin. The Teutonic sources are thus completely 
accounted for, together with such other sources as are not pro- 
perly included under the term, ‘“ Romance.” 

Among the many able discussions which the work involves, 
we may mention especially the excellent simplification of the 
usual statement of Guinnis’s Law, ‘‘obtained by leaving out of con- 
sideration the comparatively unimportant sound shiftings peculiar 
to the Old High German ;” the clearer light in which Dr. Skeat 
has presented the subjects of vowel gradation and vowel muta- 
tion; the interesting account of those changes in English spelling 
which, together with the natural modifications in our pronuncia- 
tion, have involved us in that momentous modern question, the 
Spelling Reform, with ali its justice and all its vagary ; and finally, 
the important effects of accent and emphasis upon the sound of a 
word; of which last, we could only wish that there were more 
of it. 

Dr. Skeat touches upon a point of great interest in the fourth 
chapter, the derivation of modern literary English from the Mer- 
cian through the Midland Dialect. This latter he further divides 
into the West and the East Midland, partly impairing Chaucer’s 
claim to the formation of a literary standard. ‘The East Midland 
was distinguished by three leading peculiarities, viz., ‘‘(1) that it 
contained fewer Scandinavian words than the Northern dialect, 
but more than the Southern ; (2) that its grammar was somewhat 
more complex than that of the Northern dialect, but much less so 
than that of the Southern; and (8) that it was tolerably intelli- 
gible to men of all parts of England.” Unfortunately the subject 
is one of great obscurity, owing to the extreme difficulty of defin- 
ing the limits of the old Mercian dialect from the slender remains 
which are almost entirely contained in glosses upon Latin psalters, 
hymns and texts of the Scriptures. It must be confessed that 
while the parallel list of Anglo-Saxon, Mercian and English words 
on page 46 is highly interesting, it may well be doubted if the 
data attainable are sufficient to establish this position. 

In the sixth chapter the not uncommon popular fallacy that 
English is, by some occult process, derived from German is ex- 
plained as arising very naturally from the somewhat overweening 
pride of the German philologians, which is manifest in such com- 
pounds as Indo-Germanic; when as a matter of fact modern Ger- 
man is probably the very worst exponent of the linguistic peculi- 
arities of the Teutonic group of languages. However, here we 
are perhaps overrating German arrogance to excuse English igno- 
rance: the countrymen of Goethe do not call themselves Germans 
in their own tongue. Dr. Skeat has certainly probed this matter 
to the bottom and has left us a list of less than twenty-five actual 
German words in English, and they, nearly all of late borrowing. 

Another element that has not escaped his pruning knife is the 
Celtic. This has long been a dangerous subject by reason of the 
strong “ patriotism” of many Celtic scholars. It is, however, not 
uninteresting to learn that in this field ‘ owing to recent investi- 
gations it has been proved that in the case of some words 
which were once supposed to have been borrowed from Celtic, the 
borrowing has been the other way.” And farther, “ that the Old 
Celtic element in English is very small and farther research tends 
rather to diminish than to increase it.” 

It would be impossible within the limits of a brief review to 
enter into even a bare mention of the many technical points with 
which a work of this nature must deal; suffice it to say that the 
subject has been treated as popularly as is perhaps possible, work- 
ing from a scientific point of view. Etymology is essentially 
scientific and with a full recognition of the absurdities of the old 
etymologists must come a merited oblivion to all the text-books 
of little Latin and less Greek, purporting to treat of English Ety- 
mology. Let us a that the day is not far distant when we 
shall cease to hear that, stand is derived from the Latin sto, stare, 
or even that paternal comes directly from the Latin pater. 

F. E. 8. 





THE LONG EXILE, AND OTHER STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Count 


Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by Nathan 

Haskell Dole. Pp. vii and 363. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Co. 

It is not every one who can write a genuine child’s story. In 
addition to a certain simplicity of mind which leads him to deal 








with first principles, and an eye for small details such as a child 
always takes note of, he must be to some extent a child himself. 
He at least must never have turned his back upon his own child- 
hood, but must have managed to realize in his own history some- 
thing of Wordsworth’s aspiration : 
“My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man: 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each in natural piety.” 
Tolstoi is one of those gifted natures which the world has not 
succeeded in making unchildlike. His whole manner of think- 
ing, the recurrence of deep and simple emotions, which have fur- 
nished new starting-points at different stages of his notable career, 
re the wonderful art of his ‘Childhood and Youth” alike attest 
this. 

Out of a great number of stories and fables written for chil- 
dren at different stages of his spiritual development, Mr. Dole has 
taken the principal contents of this volume. The three stories 
which open the book, and the series of scenes from life in the 
school he has set up on his estate with which it closes, certainly 
belong to the last period of his life, when his peculiar type of non- 
resistant Christianity had taken shape in his own mind. So may 
the ‘Scenes from Common Life,” the ‘Stories of my Dogs,” the 
“Fables,” and the “Stories from Science.” But certainly the ac- 
count of the bear hunt, and of the conquest of Siberia, reflect 
the author’s earlier rather than his later manner of looking at life. 

The gem of the book is the second story, which is equal to 
anything Tolstoi ever wrote. It is thoroughly Russian in its spirit, 
and yet a vigorous statement of Tolstoi’s latest creed on its strong- 
est side, and in its most attractive form. It recalls what he says 
in “My Confession ” of the beautiful legends, expressive of the 
highest Christianity, which linger among the Russian people, and 
are circulated both orally and in chap-books without any sanction 
of the Church. It reads like a chapter from such a folk-book, 
this strange tale of the angel who was banished to the earth to 
learn the three lessons which enabled him to understand why 
God had sent him on an errand that seemed so cruel. It suggests 
at once a comparison with the old legend, handed down through 
centuries of written and oral tradition,—as Dunlop shows in his 
“ History of Fiction,”—and finally reproduced in verse by Thomas 
Parnell in his “*‘ Hermit.” Perhapsthe story may be not unknown 
in Russia, and it may have given Tolstoi the hint. If so, he has 
surpassed the original both in weirdness, in tenderness, and in 
moral beauty. 

Next in interest are the studies which describe how Tolstoi 
taught the peasants on his estate. These are of necessity con- 
densed ; and apart from their interest as personal portraits and 
narratives of pedagogical experience, they are part of the author’s 
spiritual autobiography, as the readers of ‘‘ My Confession ” al- 
ready know. They help to explain the process by which the 
author reached his present standpoint. 

Mr. Dole does his work as a translator con amore. He, like 
Mr. Howells, overstates Tolstoi’s importance as an artist and a 
thinker, and is not justified by anything we have seen in speak- 
ing of the “ bitterness ” with which his religious views have been 
criticised? Does Mr. Dole or does Mr. Howells share those 
views? Are they ready to act on them ? 

We notice here and there a slip which indicates need of more 
careful proof-reading, as in one place laid for lain. We do not 
think the stories improved for children who read in the transla- 
tion by the retention of so many Russian terms. 





OuR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

The journey here described is a tricycle ride from Calais, by 
Paris and Lyons, to the Swiss Alps, the Italian continuation of 
which tour is described in the previously published volume, “* Two 
Pilgrims’ Progress.” .As in that, Mrs. Pennell is the chronicler, 
and her husband the illustrator, and it would be difficult to sug- 
gest a pair more admirably equipped for such collaboration. Mr. 
Pennell’s delightful pictures are well known; his wife is lively, 
witty, and unaffected. Ifa more charming volume could be made 
out of the materials, it would surely be an achievement of the 
highest genius. 

The ‘Sentimental Journey ” suggested is of course that de- 
scribed in the pages of the veritable but we fear much forgotten 
raconteur, Mr. Sterne, and besides the allusion in the title, there 
are numerous others in the text to that classic of the eighteenth 
century. In the Cevennes mountains, too,—near the end of the 
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ride as here described,—they came upon the path of another fa- 
mous traveler, whose “* Adventures with a Donkey ” are likely to 
be read and enjoyed quite as much as the narrative of Mr. Sterne. 
Chiefly, it may be said, the book is a record of the personal experi- 
ences of the two ’cyclers,—how they found a rough south wind 
blowing in their faces, in Northern France, and how a north wind, 
beating hard upon their backs, helped them climb the Cevennes at 
a furious pace. The journey, as Mrs, Pennell more than once 
avers, was in places far from sentimental, while again it had its 
days of fine weather, good roads, beautiful scenery, and satisfac- 
tory food and shelter. These compensated for the other and dif- 
ferent experiences,—when, for instance, they were regarded with 
disdain as poor travelers by inn-keepers and inn servants, or, as 
between St. Just and Beaumont, they were soaked to the skin by 
rain, and had to sit scantily clad by the inn fire, to get dry. 
Riding upon a ’cycle is the next thing to walking, for oppor- 
tunity to see the people and the country you pass through, while 
it also has the advantage—or disadvantage—of usually securing 
you more attention, and affording you more varied experiences. 
All of these, one may be sure, are set down by Mrs. Pennell, and 
vastly enliven her narrative, while they afford subjects too, for her 
husband’s facile pencil. One is surprised to learn that in Paris Mr. 
Pennell’s velvet knee-breeches,—the modest uniform of the Cy- 
clists’ Touring Club,—drew upon him extraordinary and almost 
embarrassing attention : one would have thought that in the capi- 
tal of all the world every one would be too cosmopolite to remark 
even an eccentricity of attire. And it seems, too, that there is 
much difference in the manners of the French peasants. At some 
points alone the route incivility was the rule, and as the travelers 
climbed the eastern mountains, toward the Swiss border, they en- 
countered many specimens of what Mr. Ruskin calls the Alpine- 
bearish Burgundians, But the places they liked and disliked were 
in the North as well as the South: at Amiens they found“ the best 
hotel in France,” and at Vienne they enjoyed themselves thor- 
oughly; while Lyons they pronounced “the nastiest hole in the 
world,” and they did not get very cordial treatment at Neuchatel. 
The book is charmingly made by the publishers,—quite in the 
style of some of Daudet’s and other entertaining volumes,—and a 
capital map of the route, with many amusing notes, accompanies 


it. 


SARA CREWE; OR, WHAT HAPPENED AT Miss MINCHIN’s. By 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
New York. 

Mrs. Burnett’s faculty of drawing engaging pictures of child- 
life has been very fully acknowledged. No writer of our time has 
amore searching pen in subjects of this order, which, we need 
hardly say, by no means bind the author’s powers. Mrs. Burnett’s 
talents have a wide range, and she is as strong in political and 
economic questions as in juvenilia. With all that, she possibly 
comes nearest to the popular heart in her child stories, and “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ” especially is rapidly taking on the proportions 
of a standard book. ‘Sara Crewe” has been somewhat widely 
spoken of as a “ companion piece ”’ to that very striking success, 
but we are obliged to demur from such a classification, clever as we 
find this new book to be. It is quite too slight to be compared 
seriously with “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” that gem of high pur- 
pose and finished humor. ‘ Sara Crewe” tells the story of achild 
who was left at a London boarding-school after the death of her 
mother, and while her father returned to his duties in India. At 
the time the father was rich, his daughter was well provided for, 
and at the school she was pampered, if not spoiled. Spoil her they 
could not, her nature was too noble, and therein is the beauty of 
the little tale. Her father is ruined and dies; money comes no 
longer to Miss Minchin, and Sara’s position undergoes a heart- 
breaking change. She is made a drudge, treated so brutally that 
the wonder is that she does not join the loving parents now re- 
united. Perhaps she would soon have done so but for the interest 
shown in her by a gentleman living next door to the school, and 
whose attention had been drawn to her unvarying gentleness and 
goodness. To give the particulars of this crisis would be unfair to 
both author and reader, but we may say that it is wrought with all 
Mrs. Burnett’s force and grace. Equally pathetic and charming, 
““Sara Crewe ” will delight readers of any age. 








Home AGAIN. By George Macdonald. New York: D. Appleton 


& Co. 

Dr. George Macdonald does not improve as a story-teller, as 
he grows older. He never has done anything so good as “Alec 
Forbes” and “ Robert Falconer” in his later years, except, per- 
haps, “Sir Gibbie.”” In nearly all his later stories he sinks the 
artist in the preacher, and finds men base or noble in proportion 
to the divergence or agreement of their opinions with his. He 
draws no more Thomas Cranns. And his plots suffer in want of 


naturalness or credibility, being very commonly architectural 





rather than human. The plot of this volume is simple enough; 
but the character drawing is more feeble and conventional than 
Dr. Macdonald had led us to expect from him. The young poet, 
who goes up to London to push his fortune, and the sentimental 
but heartless butterfly with a title, who nearly wrecks his life, are 
familiar faces. So is the good girl at home, who will reward him 
at the end. The two strongly drawn portraits are the poet’s 
farmer father, and the butterfly’s English lover, who waits to see 
the soul come to life in her before he will marry her. The pathos 
of his attitude is the finest thing in the book. But one such situa- 
tion is small allowance for our Aberdeenian story-teller for even a 
short one-volume novel. It is his better work which has taught 
us to complain. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Inspector Byrnes and Mr. Julian Hawthorne continue their 
series of stories founded on the New York police records 
with ‘Section 558, or the Fatal Letter.” It appears to be a liter- 
ary handling of the annoyances to which Mr. Jay Gould was sub- 
jected some years ago by an anonymous letter writer, who of 
course turned out to bea black-mailer. The business was narrated 
very fully in the papers, and we are free to say that we are ata 
loss to see how Mr. Hawthorne expects to make reputation by any 
such enterprise as this. It is distinctly below his capabilities and 
beneath the original imaginative work which experience shows 
he can produce, and which the public naturally expects from him. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Rosa Nouchette Carey’s novels are noticeable for their easy 
colloquial style and, better still, for their good moral tone. They 
are mildly sensational, but the interest is almost wholly of a domes- 
tic kind. ‘Only The Governess,” (J. B. Lippincott Co.), is the 
latest of the series and it is a fair example of the writer’s peculiar- 
ities. It is a tale of English country life and the purport of it the 
experienced novel reader can form a pretty shrewd idea of from 
the mere title. M. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


At the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, only English 
books have been accessible up to this time. Now, after 
cataloguing, some 1,400 French and German books are to be thrown 
open. 

** An Introduction to Chemical Science,” by R. P. Williams, is 
announced by Ginn & Co. 

Longmans, Green & Co., issue directly a ‘‘ Treatise on Astron- 
omy,” by Richard A. Proctor, in twelve monthly parts, with cuts 
and plates. 

Dr. H. C. McCook’s book on insect life, ‘‘ Tenants of an Old 
Farm,” having been through several editions here, in the hands of 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of New York, has now been brought 
out in England by Hodder & Stoughton, with an Introduction by 
Sir John Lubbock, the distinguished entomologist. 

M. Renan has undertaken for a French periodical a history of 
the reigns of David and Solomon, in which the story of the people 
of Israel will be continued from the point to which the volume 
just published brings the reader. 

Bishop Coxe, of western New York, who has just brought out 
through Messrs. James Pott & Co., a volume of “Christian 
Ballads,” has in preparation by the same publishers, a book with 
the title ‘‘ Paschal, and Other Poems.” 

‘““The Life of Betterton,” by Percy Fitzgerald, whose “ Life of 
Mrs. Abington” is just out in London, (and not very tenderly 
treated by the critics), will be published by Mr. Reader, London. 

Louis Frechette, the Canadian poet, has been commissioned 
by the Théatre Francais to translate ‘‘ King Lear’’ for perform- 
ance in Paris during the exhibition of 1889. 

A book of interest to canoeists and lovers of nature, which 
will soon be published by A. C. McClurg & Co., will be “ Historic 
Waterways,” by Reuben G. Thwaites, Secretary of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. It gives a detailed account of six 
hundred miles of canoeing down the Rock, Fox, and Wisconsin 
rivers. To the student of history it will also be interesting, as it 
describes the water highways that have been in use by white men 
since the times of Jean Nicolet, who traversed them in 1634, and 
Joliet and Marquette, in 1673. 

The eleventh volume of Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures 
—those delivered during the winter of 1887—will shortly be issued 
from the Riverside press under the title of ‘Current Religious 
Perils.” 

A “Book Hunter’s Library” in thirty volumes is in course of 
preparation by Mr. Prescott-Innes, of Glasgow. He says that he has 
collected in the course of a busy life some very rare books, some 
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of which are unknown in name even, to such bibliographers as 
Loundes, Allibone, or Quaritch,” and he proposes to reprint them in 
large print and elegant style. Ten volumes of the series will be 
a reprint of Balthasar Bekker’s—a Dutch theologian—* History 
of Magic.” The first part only has hitherto been published in Eng- 
land, and that event took place so far back as the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

Mr. William D. Howells writes thus to Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole: ‘You would be surprised at the interest in Tolstoi—some- 
thing deeper and more practical than I have found at the East. 
You meet men who are actually desirous of modifying their lives 
by his teachings.” 

The late General Emory Upton left in manuscript a work on 
“The Military Policy of the United States,” and a resolution has 
been introduced in Congress for its purchase and publication by 
the government. 

A volume of poems by the late Principal Shairp, of St. An- 
drews and Oxford, edited by F. L. Palgrave, will be shortly pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 

“Famous American Statesmen,” by Mrs. 8. K. Bolton, and 
“A Life of Lafayette,” by Mrs. Lydia H. Farmer, are in the 
press of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Astor Library during 1887 acquired 1,096 books by purchase 
and 1,379 by gift. 

Two Authors’ Readings—one in the afternoon, the other in 
the evening—are to be given in the Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, one on Saturday, March 17, the other on Monday, the 19th. 
Mr. A. M. Palmer is to have the management of the affair and the 
proceeds will be added to the treasury of the American Copyright 
League. Itisexpected that a strong impetus will be given by these 
‘readings to the movement for International Copyright. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. have secured “ Sidney Luska” to 
write ‘‘ The Story of Connecticut ”’ for their “ Story of the States ” 
series. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish at once a volume of 
letters of the late General (‘‘ Chinese’) Gordon, edited by his sis- 
ter. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers has just completed a series of twenty- 
three lectures at Oxford, and they are to be printed under the ti- 
tle, ‘‘ The Economical Interpretation of History.” 

The “Library of Philosophy,” about to be published by 
Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London, will be arranged un- 
der three heads, comprising respectively works dealing with 
‘Schools of Philosophers,” the “‘ History of Thought in Particular 
Departments,” and the “Subject Matter of Philosophy ” treated 
from an original point of view. The first series will, it is hoped, 
ultimately cover the entire “‘ History of Thought in the Fields of 
Metaphysics and Ethics.” At present it is proposed to deal more 
particularly with ‘‘ Modern Philosophy.” 

The projected London edition of Mr. Browning’s works will 
have various illustrations, one at least to each of the sixteen vol- 
umes. It will include portraits of the poet taken at various 
periods of his life, one dating from the time when “ Paracelsus” 
was written. The likeness lately painted by Mr. Barrett Brown- 
ing was also to have been reproduced, but at present the process 
has not succeeded. The “ Ring and the Book” will have an in- 
teresting fac simile of the title-page of the original record of the 
Franceschini case as Mr. Browning bought it in Florence. Alto- 
gether the edition promises to be very attractive. 

The New York Shakespeare Society will issue on the 25th of 
March, the first volume of the ‘‘ Bankside Shakespeare,” claimed 
to be an edition on an entirely novel plan. It will give in parallel 
columns the earliest version of each play, and the 1623 or famous 
“ first folio” text, both texts numbered line by line. It is alleged 
that this edition ‘‘ entirely disposes of the Donnelly cipher,” since 
it shows at a glance the augmentations and curtailment which the 
text underwent in its early stage-life, making it apparent that in 
neither text could a cipher be found by mathematical process, 
even if one had been originally concealed in it. The edition will 
consist of 20 volumes, to be sold at $2.50 each, if disposed of sep- 
arately, or for $40 for the set. Tribner & Co., are the London 
publishers, and Mr. L. L. Lawrence, clerk of the publication com- 
mittee of the N. Y. Shakespeare Society, Newtown, Queen’s Co., 
N. Y., has charge of the business on this side. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


SECOND edition of the ‘‘ Washington Number” of the Mag- 
azine of American History has been called for. 
Irving M. Scott, who secured for the Pacific coast the con- 
tracts for building the iron cruisers ‘‘ Charleston” and “ San Fran- 
cisco,” contributes an article to the Overland Monthly for March, 





describing the difficulties encountered in raising the sunken Brit- 
ish four-master, “Earl of Dalhousie,” from the bottom of San 
Francisco Bay, in 1885. 


With its March number the Catholic World completes its 46th 
volume. 


Ulysses S. Grant is reported to have bought an interest in the 

Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
_. Mr. Edwin A. Abbey is about to commence a series of designs 
illustrating the scenery of Shakespeare’s comedies. These designs 
it is proposed first to publish in Harper’s Magazine, with text by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and ultimately to incorporate in a complete il- 
lustrated edition of the comedies by the same artist. 

The Duke of Argyll is writing a series of popular articles for 
Good Words on “ Darwinism as a Philosophy,” with special refer- 
ence to religion. 

David F. Ritchie has become editor of The Saratogian, in place 
of Dr. T. H. Worman, who has assumed the management of Out- 
ing. 

__ The American Folk Lore Society have made arrangements 
with Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for the publication of their Journal, 
beginning with the April number. 

The appearance of bits of original verse by Walt Whitman in 
the “ Personal Intelligence” column of the N. Y. Herald, which 
has been puzzling people of late, is said to be tlre result of an ar- 
rangement made by Mr. Bennett during his last visit to America, 
for the purpose of relieving the Camden veteran’s needs. The 
verses are reported to be paid for at figures liberal even for Mr. 
Bennett. 

H. Rider Haggard has written a “Suggested Prologue” to his 
romance of ‘‘ She,” and it appears in the current number of Har- 
per’s Weekly. The scene is the ruined Temple of Truth and the 
action takes place 2,000 years before the date of the story. 

Prof. Francis L. Patton, the newly-elected President of Prinee- 
ton College, is one of the active and responsible editors of The 
Presbyterian Review. The selection of all the articles for the Re- 
view is made by Dr. Patton, together with Dr. Briggs of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and every number contains some contribu- 
tion from his pen. 








ART NOTES. 


singe Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art announces a course 

of six illustrated lectures on artistic subjects. They will be 
given at the Academy of the Fine Arts at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, on Thursdays during March, and the first Thursday in April. 
Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear treats of “Greek Architecture,” “ Greek 
Ornament,” and “ The Lotus Form.” Doctor Wm. W. Keen lec- 
tures on “The Anatomy of Expression as Applied to Art.” Mr. 
Dalton Dorr gives an account of the Bayeux ‘Tapestry. 

Apropos, the Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art has be- 
come possessed of the Kensington copy of the Bayeux Tapestry, 
which copy will doubtless be shown in connection with Mr. Dorr’s 
lecture. It is an exact reproduction of the original in material, 
design, color, and size. Thread for thread, and stitch for stitch, it 
is a perfect fac simile as nearly as art can make it, and for educa- 
tional and illustrational uses, it has all the value of the original. 


The Art Association of the Union League held its annual 
meeting this week for the consideration of the annual report and 
the election of officers. Mr. T. P. Chandler was chosen President, 
Mr. J. S. Patterson, Treasurer, and Mr. C. K. Barnes, Secretary. 
Messrs J. R. Claghorn, E. N. Carpenter, R. D. Benson, J. C. Fuller, 
and J. H. Converse were made advisory committee. The associa- 
tion is supposed to occupy a similar relation toward the League 
that the Fairmount Park Art Association sustains toward ihe Park. 
In this position it could do an immense amount of good, forward- 
ing the best interests of art in Philadelphia, by the judicious plac- 
ing of liberal commissions with our local painters and sculptors, 
and, at the same time securing for the League works of the highest 
order and of permanent value, to be a possession to the city for 
generations to come. In Europe the office undertaken by this 
association is filled by the governments and by the aristocratic 
classes. In this country it is the private citizens, either singly or 
united in art associations, that must foster the fine arts and pro- 
mote the production of good work. The formation of this associa- 
tion is therefore a step in theright direction. The body does not 
appear to have accomplished much so far, however. The purchase 
of a coupie of foreign bronze decorative pieces seems to be the most 
that was done last year, according to the annual report. 


The Fairmount Park Art Association is undertaking to raise a 
fund for a Beethoven memorial statue to be placed in the park. It 
is understood that the character of the memorial will depend some- 
thing on the amount of money obtained, and it is hoped the lovers 
of music in the city and vicinlty will contribute liberally, that the 
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association may be enabled to project a commission worthy of the 
great artist, and to place it in the hands of a great sculptor. 

The various musical societies of the city have just given a 
grand Beethoven concert in aid of this undertaking, the musicians 
giving their services gratuitously in order that all the receipts 
might be devoted to the fund. 

Under the will of Dr. Robert Nebinger, recently deceased, the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art receives the pic- 
tures collected by the testator during his life. The only condi- 
tions presented are, that the pictures shall be kept together and 
exhibited as the Nebinger collection. 


The 63d Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign will be opened on Monday, April 2d, and will close on Satur- 
day, May 12th. Varnishing days will be Thursday and Friday, 
March 29th and 30th. The Clarke and the Hallgarten prizes will 
be open as heretofore. The Dodge prize offers $300 for the best 
picture painted in this country by a woman, without limitation as 
to age or nationality. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

OrestEs; A DRAMATIC SKETCH, AND OTHER PoEMsS. By Harry Lyman 
KoopMAN. Pp. 192. $1.00. Buffalo, N. Y.: Moulton, Wenborne & Co. 

Sara CREWE: oR, WHAT HAPPENED AT Miss MINCHIN’s. Pp. 83. $1.00. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

THE UNITED STATES OF YESTERDAY, AND OF To-MorrRow. By William 
Barrows, D. D. Pp. 432. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THe TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT: OR, THE CONFLICT BETWEEN MAN AND 
ALcoHoL. By Henry William Blair, U.S. Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Pp. 583. 8vo. [By Subscription only.] Boston: William E, 
Smythe Company. (Philadelphia: E. R. Baxter & Co., 1015 Arch St.) 

SECTION 558,0R THE FATAL LETTER. From the Diary of Inspector Byrnes. 
By Julian Hawthorne. Pp. 246. $1.00. New York : Cassell & Co. 

HARVARD REMINISCENCES. By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL.D. Pp. 216. 

Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

REINCARNATION. A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. Walker. Pp. 350. 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Our SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. By Joseph 
and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Pp. 268. $1.75. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Pp. 400. Paper. $0.25. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

A DicTIonaRyY of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli ard Yerushalmi and 
the Midrashic Literature. Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph.D. Parts L, II. 
Pp. 192. London: Tribner & Co. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

BRITONS AND MUSCOVITES, OR TRAITS OF Two EMprIRES. By Curtis Guild. 
Pp. 230. $2.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

CATALOGUE OF THE PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY, and the Books of Reference, in 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Schools, [Philadelphia]. By 
James MacAlister, Superintendent. Pp. 184, Philadelphia: Printed by 
Burk & McFetridge. 1887. 

ij orms BY IRWIN RussELL. Pp. 110. $1.00. New York: The Century Com- 


pany. 








MR. HARDY ON FICTION. 


T must always be borne in mind, despite the claims of realism, that the 
best fiction, like the highest artistic expression in other modes. is more 
true, so to put it, than history or nature can be. In history occur from time 
to time monstrosities of human action and character explicable by no known 
law which appertains to sane beings; hitchesin the machinery of existence, 
wherein we have not yet discovered a principle, which the artist is there- 
fore bound to regard as accidents, hinderances to clearness of presentation, 
and, hence, weakeners of the effect. To take an example from sculpture: 
no real gladiator ever died in such perfect harmony with normal nature as 
is represented in the well-known Capitoline marble. There was always a 
jar somewhere, a jot or tittle of something foreign in the real death-scene, 
which did not essentially appertaiu to the situation, and tended toward neu- 
tralizing its pathos; but this the sculptor omitted, and so consecrated his 
theme. In drama likewise. Observe the characters of any sterling play. 
No dozen persons who were capable of being animated by the profound rea- 
sons and truths thrown broadcast over “‘ Hamlet” or “ Othello,” of feeling 
the pulse of life so accurately, ever met together in one place in this world 
to shape anend. And, to come to fiction, nobody ever met an Uncle Toby 
who was Uncle Toby all round; no historian’s Queen Elizabeth was ever so 
perfectly a woman as the fictitious Elizabeth of ‘“ Kenilworth.” What is 
called the idealization of characters is, in truth, the making of them too 
real to be possible. 

It may seem something of a paradox to assert that the novels which 
most conduce to moral profit are likely to be among those written withouta 
moral purpose. But the truth of the statement may be realized if we con- 
sider that the didactic novel is so generally devoid of vraisemblance as to teach 
nothing but the impossibility of tampering with natural truth to advance 
dogmatic opinions. ‘Those, on the other hand, which impress the reader with 
the inevitableness of character and environment in working out destiny, 
whether that destiny be just or unjust, enviable or cruel, must have a sound 
effect, if not what is called a good effect, upon a healthy mind. 

Of the effects of such sincere presentation on weak minds, when the 
courses of the characters are not exemplary, and the rewards and punish- 
ments ill adjusted to deserts, it is not our duty to consider too closely. A 


novel which does moral injury to a dozen imbeciles, and has bracing results 
upon a thousand intellects of normal vigor, can justify its existence ; and 
probably a novel was never written by the purest-minded author for which 
there could not be found some moral invalid or other whom it was capable 
of harming. 

To distinguish truths which are temporary from truths which are eter- 
nal, the accidental from the essential, accuracies as to custom and ceremony 
from accuracies as to the perennial procedure of humanity, is of vital im- 
portance iu our attempts to read for something more than amusement. 
There are certain novels, both among the works of living and the works of 
deceased writers, which give convincing proof of much exceptional fidelity, 
and yet they do not rank as great productions; for what they are faithful 
in is life garniture and not life. You are fully persuaded that the person- 
ages are clothed precisely as you see them clothed in the street, in the 
drawing-room, at the assembly. Even the trifling accidents of their cos- 
tume are rendered by the honest narrator. They use the phrases of the 
season, present or past, with absolute accuracy as to idiom, expletive, slang. 
They lift their tea cups,or fan themselves to date. But what of it, after 
our first sense of its photographic curiousness is past? In aiming at the 
trivial and the ephemeral they have almost surely missed better things. A 
living French critic goes even further concerning the novelists of social 
minutie. ‘“ They are far removed,” says he, ‘‘ from the great imaginations 
which create and transform. They renounce free invention ; they narrow 
themselves to scrupulous exactness; they paint clothes and places with end- 
less detail.” 

* x * # * * * # * 

The distinguishing feature of a well-rounded tale has been defined in 
various ways, but the general reader need not be burdened with many 
definitions. Briefly, a story should be an organism. To use the words ap- 
plied to the epic by Addison, whose artistic feeling in this kind was of the 
subtlest, ‘‘ nothing should go before, be intermixed with it, or follow after 
it, that is not related toit.’’ Tested by such considerations as these there are 
obvionsly many volumes of fiction remarkable, and even great, in their 
character-drawing, their feeling, their philosophy, which are quite second- 
rate iv their structural quality as narrative. Instances will occur to every 
one’s mind ; but instead of dwelling upon these it is more interesting to 
name some which most nearly fulfill the conditions. Their fewness is re- 
markable, and bears out the opinion expressed earlier in this essay, that the 
art of novel writing is as yet in its tentative stage only. Among them 
‘Tom Jones” is usually pointed out as a near approach to perfection in 
this asin some other characteristics; though, speaking for myself, I do not 
perceive its great superiority in artistic form over some other novels of 
lower reputation. The “ Bride of Lammermoor” is an almost perfect speci- 
men of fourm, which is the more remarkable in that Scott, as a rule, depends 
more upon episode, dialogue, and description, for exciting interest, than 
upon the well-knit interdependence of parts. And the first thirty chapters 
of ‘“ Vanity Fair’ may be instanced as well-nigh complete in artistic pre- 
sentation, along with their other magnificent qualities. 

Herein lies Richardson’s real if only claim to be placed on a level with 
Fielding: the artist spirit that he everywhere displays in the structural 
parts of his work and in the interaction of the personages, notably those 
of ‘Clarissa Harlowe.” However cold, even artificial, we may, at times, 
deem the heroine and her companions in the pages of that excellent tale, 
however numerous the twitches of unreality in their movements across the 
scene beside those in the figures animated by Fielding, we feel, neverthe- 
less, that we are under the guidance of a hand which has consummate skill 
in evolving a graceful, well-balanced set of conjectures, forming altogether 
one of those circumstantial wholes which, when approached by events in 
real life, cause the observer to pause and reflect, and say, “‘ What a strik- 
ing history!” We should look generously upon his deficiency in the ro- 
buster touches of nature, for it is the deficiency of an author whose artistic 
sense of form was developed at the expense of his accuracy of observation 
as regards substance. No person who has a due perception of the construc- 
tive art shown in Greek tragic drama can be blind to the constructive art 
of Richardson. 


THE DECAY OF THE BOOK TRADE. 


‘NHE general character of the cheap stuff poured on the market under 
piracy every intelligent reader knows. It includes the good things in 
light literature, but it also includes more bad things than were ever reprinted 
before. Under “ trade courtesy,” books were always published for some rea- 
son in themselves. Now many are taken up only to keep the paper mills 
going, and to keep the series going. The numbers are published at regular 
intervals, as periodicals, and that they may have the cheap postage allowed 
periodicals, and that they may secure habitual buyers. To do this they must 
appear regularly, and if not enough attractive books appear to keep a series 
going, it must be filled in with what can be had. It is better to incur an oc- 
casional loss through an unsalable book, than fail to appear at the regular 
time, and so incur the loss of postal privileges and disappointment of cus- 
tomers with interruption of their buying habits. Moreover, as each book in 
a series is advertised in all the rest, many will ‘“‘go” in a series, that could 
never go alone. For these reasons the country is flooded, not only with 
trash that never would have been reprinted under any other circumstances, 
and that its author had to hire hack publishers abroad to issue, but with pre - 
viously forgotten books that do nothing to promote the proper intellectual 
activities of to-day. The mill must be kept grinding, no matter what goes 
into the hopper. 
But the increased reading of poor novels in place of good ones is by no 
means the only or the most important damage done by the flood of pirated 
reprints. People in general no longer read much of anything that cannot 








/ be had in these cheap editions; in other words, much of history, travels, 


belles-lettres or science. A publisher now expects to place only about a third 
of the number of a new substantial book, native or foreign, that he could 
twelve years ago, so the publishing of such books is largely abandoned. 
Such books could then be successfully published largely, in virtue of a 
habit among some people of buying more books than they could read, either 





1From an article by Thomas Hardy, in The Forum for March. 





1Henry Holt in the March Forum. 
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n the hope of reading them eventually, or for a certain satisfaction in hav- 
ngthem. That habit was very valuable; it not only tempted to good read - 
ing, but it was a sort of subvention free from any of the objections to sub- 
vention, which made possible the publication of many valuable books that 


could not be published without it. That habit is killed. In the face of a 
novel by George Eliot for twenty cents, people who do not count their pen- 
nies before worse expenditures, count them before payirg a dollar or two for 
a book by anybody else. It would be of no use to publish many such books 
cheaply. The public for most of them never could be wide enough for that, 
as the pirates have demonstrated by trying a few and then letting them, as 
a rule, severely alone. 

Not only is the publication of the more “ solid ” books thus restricted, 
but the lighter reprinted literature is crowded into detrimental forms. 
While most people are reading vastly more novels than before, to the exclu- 
sion of weightier matter, oddly enough, people who habitually do any seri- 
ous work with books are probably reading fewer novels than before, and 
probably not as many as would be good forthem. The opposition has forced 
too many of the good ones into type unfit for hard-worked eyes, and it 
should be noted, for young ones too. 

The golden age of the American book trade was the time of “ trade 
courtesy.” Contrast the state of our literature now with what it was then. 
During that time we had something of Cooper and Irwing and Poe, virtually 
all of Hawthorne, Longfellow, Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Prescott, and Motley, 
and the most that we have had from Bancroft, Holmes, and Mrs. Stowe. 
During that time, too, came, not to attempt to mention all worth meution- 
ing, Parkman, Lowell, Stedman, Howells, James, Clemens, Cable, and Warner. 
Since they rose there has been time enough to see who are rising. There 
is some coming genius to be grateful for, but let the reader himself judge 
whether our literature has any such prospects under piracy as it had under 
even an imperfect substitute for justice. 

The overwhelming competition of foreign stolen goods which our laws 
encourage is not only a cruelty to our authors, but is embarrassing their pro- 
duction by driving them into hack work, and is a deterrent, happily not al- 
ways an effective one, to young persons of talent from entering that profes- 
sion. When they do embrace it, their chances of attention are materially 
obstructed. Twelve years ago any author whom a standard publishing house 
would vouch for could be tested without any such risk as must now be in- 
curred. Of late, some good houses have even got into the habit of returning 
unopened all manuscripts by unknown authors. 








DRIFT. 


N the Forum, for March, Professor John Stuart Blackie, of Edinburgh, 
discusses “ Scotland To-day,” and laments the decline of the Scotch 
national character. He says: 














_ “Tam sorry to state my conviction, founded on pretty large intercourse 
with my countrymen, that the spirit of national self-esteem, for which 
they have been noted, is suffering under a sensible decline. The causes of 
this lamentable process of self-obliteration are easy to name. The power- 


| ful central attraction of the huge metropolis to which by the Union we are 


attached ; the Anglitication of our nobility and upper ten thousand by the 
pomp of London residence and the glittering seductions of London life ; 
the spread of Episcopacy among the same classes, not so much always from 
religious conviction as from the double bribe which it offers of aristocratic 
connection and esthetical luxury; and, more than all, the neglect of her 
middle schools by Scotland, which has caused the upper classes to send 
their hopeful progeny to Harrow and Oxford, where, if the education is 
not more solid, it has both a greater reputation and a higher reward; all 
these causes combine to gnaw at the roots of a truly national culture in 
Scotland, and to render the production of men of a distinctly Scottish type 
such as Walter Scott, Lord Cockburn, and Dr. Guthrie, more and more dif- 
ficult every day. To all this must be added the complete neglect of all pa- 
triotic traditions and national furnishing in the principal schools and uni- 
versities. In the University of Edinburgh not a single professor of history 
exists; in the best schools, as in the fashionable saloons, it is rare to hear 
a good Scotch song sung; the rich store of wit aud wisdom contained in the 
melodious stores of the Scottish people, and ennobled by the names of 
Burns, and Scott, and Tannahill, and Bannatine, and such noble ladies as 


| Mrs. Cockburn of Fairnilee, Joanna Baillie, and the Baroness Nairne, are 


flung aside in favor of the latest London, French, or German novelty, 
which may tickle the itching ear, strain the ambitious throat, and coddle 
the sickly sentiment of the singer; but which are utterly destitute of power 
to warm the blood, brace the nerve, and form the character of a patriotic 
Scotchman. So much easier is it to juggle a people out of its proudest her- 
itage by the enervating seductions of a pseudo-civilization than to spoil 
them of it by the rude arts of conquest and oppression ; and thus it may 
come about in another generation or two that the Union of 1707 shall have 
achieved what the embattled ranks of the Plantagenets at Stirling and 
Bannockburn tried in vain—the absorption of little Scotland into big Eng- 
land, as Samnium was swallowed up by Rome.” 








ONE CoLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accom- 
panying Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained 
and racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many ex- 
isting cases of pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how 
many others are now carelessly allowiug themselves to drift throvgh the 
preliminary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to 
take care of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Troat or Lung 
trouble, resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long 
established reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such danger- 
ous trifling. 
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DRY GOODS. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 








DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. 


Over one hundred (100) 





years in business. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 


Strawbridge & Clother, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


S. HUET, 251 S. SECOND STREET. 


£ ee 


Designer and Manu- 
facturer of 


ARTISTIC WOOD 











DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


MANTELS, 


—AND— 


Fine FURNITURE. 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 
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mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made dresses and Wraps 
and everything that may be needed either for 
It is be- 
lieved that unusual inducements are offered, as 


dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed 
to be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar 
qualities of Goods. 

N. W. COR. EIGHTH AND MARKET STS, 





LANGUAGES. 


LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschait System, by Dr. R. 8S. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 





MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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New Ideas and Ef- 
fects in Interior Dec- 
1 (@ orations and Home 
MR \Seteeereen: Comforts. Having in- 
i Sore creased my facilities, I 
am prepared to furnish BETTER WORK at lower prices 
than have ever before been attempted. 


SAM’L HUET, 


Successor to C. B. MENCH, at the old stand, 
251 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


0S HILLBORN g C0 
FINE FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 
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NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Authorized Capital, - $5,000,000.00. 
OrFicE, BULLITT BUILDING, Puta. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 
General Banking Business Conducted. 


State, Municipal, and Railroad Securities 
Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 

Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S, HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


$2,500,000. 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 


RE 
BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 
pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 
cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 
pamphlets. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-143 S. FOURTH ST. 








—THE— 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. ; 
Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
ete. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON‘BARKER, 

GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON 

MORTON McMICHAEL T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. HIER. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 


Company of Philadelphia. 
825-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of wer eo 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
waar” Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

8. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


a, 
—aeae COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The vont as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of tines description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

‘ WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. T, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

Joun C, BULLITT. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, George Tucker Bispham. 





The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFIcE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02, 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer, 

DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C, Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 

Asa S. Wing. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, ‘trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Guehran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 

Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 

John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Sparks, 

Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 
Richard Y. Cook, 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


